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Reshuffle planned for April 
ahead of separation of powers 


T * Jewish 


Netanyahu ’s visu to j 
settlements delivers stunning 
blow to peace 


By Ahmed Shaker 

Special to The Star 
A CABINET reshuffle of the 
Kabariti government is not in 
the offing now but could take 
place in April or May of next 
year, according to Deputy 
Prime Minister, Minister of 
Higher Education. Dr Abdul* 
iah Ensour. 

Pointing to next year's par¬ 
liamentary elections. Dr En¬ 
sour, himself a deputy, told 
The Star that the reshuffle 
will allow deputy ministers m 
the g&vcrnment to step down 
in preparation for the elec¬ 
tions. Under the law, any can¬ 
didate holding a government 
post must resign at leas: one 
month prior to the registration 
date for the elections. 

But this would not be the 
main reason for the planned 
reshuffle. The last two Lower 
Houses sessions testify to 
that: When His Majesty King 
Hussein decided to call for 
the November 1993 elections 
for the current Parliament, he 
made a cabinet reshuffle in 
May of that year. This was "to 
prevent any candidate from 
making use of his ministerial 
post in the campaign.” Ensour 
said. 

"I think the same policy 
will be adopted this time, and 
1 don't expect a reshuffle to 
take place later than April or 
May next year,” he added. 

Observers point out that 
when the King called for a re¬ 
view -of the relationship be¬ 
tween the constitutional au- 


thontie» in last week'*. 
Speech from the Throne in 
Parliament. I:c aimed to en¬ 
hance the relationship be¬ 
tween the executive and leg¬ 
islative authorities. 

"The separation of powers 
will help to avoid negative 
practices that may harm our 
national goals, despite the 
fact that in certain stages the 
combination of powers was a 
necessityE.n.sour ‘aid. 

Observers believe that the 
King’s remarks were a signal 
for the government n« work 
on the issue of preventing 
deputies from becoming min¬ 
isters However. they argue 
that members from the Upper 
House can be ministers 

Others argue that it is the 
post of Prime Minister that 
wiil be excluded from the 
separation of powers proce¬ 
dures. 

The King can assign that 
job to a deputy who in turn 
forms a cabinet that is repre¬ 
sentative of Jordanian society 
and comprised academics and 
technocrats. 

Mr Ensour confirmed that 
the planned cabinet reshuffle 
will cover only 15 posts, hint¬ 
ing that not alt of the 22 dep¬ 
uty ministers will be running 
for re-election in the Novem¬ 
ber 1997 elections. 

Observers believe Mr Kah- 
arili will lead the interim 
government which will super¬ 
vise the next parliamentary 
elections, directly after a cab- 
inet reshuffle. It is expected 


that Mr Kaharili wilt remain 
m his post after (he elections. 

Politicians argue that the 
participation of deputies m 
the executive branch had a 
negative impact on the perfor¬ 
mance of the government. 

On the other hand, the 
Lower (louse, which compris¬ 
es 80 deputies, has su lie red 
from the absence of influen¬ 
tial parliamentary blocs with 
the exception of (he 15- 
member Islamic blue led by 
the Islamic Achum Front Par¬ 
ty- 


When former l*iime Minis¬ 
ter Dr Ahdel Salam A! Majali 
formed a deputies-tree cabinet 
two years ago. he got 41 votes 
ot confidence In contrast 
Kabariti's government re¬ 
ceived 57 votes in its favor 
But observers argue th.u the 
participation of deputies in 
the government dues not al¬ 
ways secure a majority of 
votes needed to vvm a confi¬ 
dence motion. 

Former politicians and min¬ 
isters stressed that deputies 
should uu( be ministers IAF 


general secretary. Dr Ishaq A1 
Farhan. said "the post of (he 
Jepuiy inns: not he a pjin to a 
ministerial post " 

Senator Abdul A.tj* A1 
Khayal said the deputy/ 
minister post is a disadvan¬ 
tage tor those who elected the 
deputy m most cases He add¬ 
ed that a deputy must resign 
from die Lower House when 
he accepts a ministerial cost. 

Mr Ahmed Al Akaileh, 
senator and a iurtner minister, 
said that the task oi the depu- 

Continued on page 2 


Lower House undecided about 
Ammarin’s resignation 


By Hamdan Al Hsyjj 
Special to The Star 

THE LOWER House Wednesday ap¬ 
proved the final draft of its reply to the 
Speech from the Throne delivered by His 
Majesty King Hussein last week at the 
opening of the fourth ordinary session of 
the Lower House. Yesterday’s session 
was chaired by House speaker Saad 
Hayel Sroor. 

A special committee was formed by the 
House to finalize the reply before it Is 
submitted to the King. It wfll be submit¬ 
ted by Mr Sroor to His Royal Highness 
Crown Prince Hassan, the Regent, at the 
Royal court this Saturday, 

Because of lack of time, the resignation 
of deputy Nazeeh Ammarin was not dk- 
oBsed though there were intensive medi¬ 


ation efforts before and after the session 
was convened. 

However, deputies proposed various 
solutions to the impending crisis if the 
resignation Is approved. Although these 
solutions varied, and there are those who 
accept the resignation, Ammarin was ad¬ 
amant: *‘I will not withdraw my resigna¬ 
tion,” he told the House. 

A dose deputy to Ammarin hinted in¬ 
directly that Prime Minister Abdul Ka¬ 
rim Kabariti should make a public apolo¬ 
gy- 

Deputy Samir Habasfaneh earlier 
threatened that if Ammarin's resignation 
is approved without discussing the rea¬ 
sons he would suspend his membership 
front the House and go back to his con 

Continued on page 2 


By Barton Gellman 

LA Times- H'm fungtjK Pos: 

News Ser. r- 

ELI SETTLEMENT. Occupied 
West B.<nk—Itr-eii Prime 
Minister Biftyurn!'. \e:.:r.v -he 
flew Jeep inii' ihe ir.sario! of 
ihc W(vl Blink or. Tuesday 
with a deitur.: declaration u: 
intern to expand Jew;*”, witle- 
meni here. In talks wilfi set- 
tiers, he rejected "ihe Sojic o: 
an apartheid peace " in which 
Israel would have to curb its 
policy uf further populating she 
occupied territories vviir. Jew¬ 
ish families 

In whai residents callc-d ihc 
firs: visu by an brae LI rr::r.c 
minister to Eli. an :sc>L:ed Jew - 
:- h pocket in !fic northern Wes’ 
Bank's densest Paieslinun cor¬ 
ridor. Neur.vahu took r.oic of 
urn wing Arab and irasmauonai 
pressure to curb Israel: expan¬ 
sion in the land cup lured from 
Jordan in I9t»7. I: is «n thai 
land that Yasser Arafat's Pales¬ 
tinian Authority seeks to exer¬ 
cise the limned self-rule pow¬ 
ers granted under his peace 
accord with Israel—and even¬ 
tually to set up a Palestinian 
state. 


Critics «.*i the J 
set! lenient v. p.cti-. 
the Palestinian-. 
charged that :tv.* 
meats make iinre 
cull, il not impos*: 
long-term peace 
ment by ». it ■*-! n-. 
space !;■ 'rale, 
rale Bui fte:.:r,y.i 
his reply TucsJ. 
thuse critics. sv*u: 
portray Israel as ti. 

j no JUjiflM 

an sympathetic to .: 
:sh stale in as.y 
even within 
!0h? borders 

"By :he very Jl, 
an the pari ite J. 
To rehani Tu il- !. 
decision v.,i» aN 
rediscover the ah;l 
he (oid .: room :l;. 
Jewish ye-hiv.- 
v.e-.Mined him 
songs of Jew i-l. *•:: 
•ereignty nteai.s 
power to say to 
would die tale t - y 
cannot dictate io \ . 

NsWnyahu did !. 
any concrete sic; 
aood on his 



!M 

e;\e:i 

!)..• 

i'. 


■ >, . . 

ii>e 

••• !:-i 

.ivy 

notify e 
make 


o tne Jewish setrle- 
!; :».:•• been the practice 
• :•!% euv-.-rament—like the 

L.-ud party govcmmenL 
•V. !‘-*2—not to discuss 

•ri-.li 'Iv:’ - in public 
Be; :rie message of solidarity 
‘■el-rid Tuesday's visit was 
sie-f enough. It came amid 
esc.ii..:mg warnings from Egypt 
,.;.J ri-.v- Palestinian Authority 
ag.au-.: veulemcnts and assess- 
n’-erii'. by Israeli military offi- 

(.'untinuecl on page 3 
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Plan for Israeli fair provokes angry 
response from businessmen 


By JRged Al Abed 
Star Staff Writer 
THE JORDANIAN business 
community has reacted angrily 
to plans to' hold an Israeli prod¬ 
ucts fair in Amman next month. 
Most critics And the idea dis¬ 
tasteful at a time when Israel is 
being accused of reneging on 
its - commitments under the 
peace treaty. 

The proposed fair is being 
organized by Jordanian busi¬ 
nessman, Fakhri AI Nasser, 
manager of the international 
and National Expo Corp. In 
spite of mounting public 
protest, Al Nasser is pushing 
hard to convene the four-day 
show, which is scheduled to 
open on 15 December. 

Mr Al Nasser told The Star 
(hat more than 12,000 invita¬ 
tions were sent to Jordanian 
and Arab businessmen. He also 
confirmed that about 250 Israe¬ 
li businessmen ore expected to 
attend the fair, and that over 70 
Israeli companies have already 
booked 2000 square meters of 
display space at the Jordan Ex¬ 
port Promotion Fair grounds. 


"The current situa¬ 
tion does nut ac¬ 
commodate such a 
crazy idea." Haidar 
Murad, president of 
the Amman Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, 
told The Star. "I am 
sure it is an unsuc¬ 
cessful project be¬ 
cause it is unwcl- 
comed.” 

For its pan the 
Jordanian Business¬ 
men Association 
tJBA) asked the 
Ministry of Trade 
and industry Jo re¬ 
verse ns approval to 
hold the exhibition. 

"What is the log¬ 
ic behind holding 
such an exhibiiionV* 
asked Hamdi Al 
Taba'a. president of 
die JBA. "Israel 
continues to impose 
obstacles on the 
agreed free movement of Jorda¬ 
nian goods to its markets and to 
the markets of the Palestinian 
National Authority.” 



Amman MENA summit This time Israeli businessmen are not wel¬ 
comed 


It is clear that the timing for 
the planned fair could nor have 
been worse. Jordanian-Israeli 
relations have been strained for 


some time while Israel has 
come under lire for freezing 
implementation of clauses of Us 
trade agreements with Jordan 


and the PNA. In recent days re¬ 
lations deteriorated further os 
Israeli officials announced that 
Israel’s agreement wjih Jordan 
over water needed to be re¬ 
vised. The stalemated talks be¬ 
tween the Palestinians and Is¬ 
rael over the future of Hebron 
cast its shadows on bilateral re¬ 
lations as well. 

Vice president of the Am¬ 
man Chamber of Industry. 
Wasif Azzar also expressed his 
objection to the planned fair 
and described it as a "mistake." 
He advised Al Nasser "not to 
calculate how much money he 
is going to moke, but to respect 
public opinion in Jordan." 

Al Nasser said “this fair will 
help us to create a 'business 
lobby' inside Israel which will 
help to pressure the Israeli gov¬ 
ernment to implement the 
peace agreements.'' 

He also believes that such an 
exhibition, which is supported 
by Israeli government agencies, 
will help remove trade obsta¬ 
cles and open channels of coop- 


Continued on page 2 


By John Daniszewski 

LA Tmu-s-Wiv,hinJtcr. Post 
Sew s Scn-ice 

BAGHDAD—With a crisis of 
malnutrition and disease 
looming this winter. Iraq 
Monday agreed to meet L'N 
conditions for implementing j 
deal to sell limited amounts of 
its oil to fund its severe 
humanitarian needs. 

But top Iraqi officials 
accused the United States oi 
putting up obstacles to the 
"oil-fur-food” deal, and they 
jsserted that the S2 billion in 
revenues permitted during the 
next six months would satisfy 
only a small fraction of the 
country's requirements. 

In a concession. President 
Saddam Hussein's govern¬ 
ment agreed to gram indepen¬ 
dently chosen UN muttilurs 
freedom uf movement inside 
the countr\ to oversee the 
planned distribution of food 
and medical supplies. 

Baghdad's action ended a 
six-month impasse with the 
UN Security Council, espe¬ 
cially the United States i:aq 
agreed in principle ui the u';l- 
for-fond plan in Mav but 
wanted to have control uv-.*r 
the L'N inspectors in the 
country. 

The Iraqi ambassador to the 
United Nations, Nizjr Ham- 
doun. said he hopes os! sales 
can begin as early as next 
month. But the Securitv 



The end of suffering :s near, nr it is thought! 


Council Mill must approve tIn- 
pricing mechanism under 
which the Iraq: oil will re¬ 
sold. a vote UN u!fie;.sis -aid 
could lake pLve kite 


Wednesday. 

Sylvan.-. Fua. Boutros- 
Ghall's spokeswoman, con-: 
firmed later that Hamdoop- 

Continued on page3- 


Gas pipeline brings controversy to 

Myanmar community 


By Evelyn Iritani 

LA Times- Washington Post 
News Service 

\MINS8IK. Myanmar—It is Saturday 
>ming and a crowd of children arc 
jgling over the televised antics of Tom 
d Jerry, courtesy of the foreign energy 
mpanics that have promised this 
poverished fishing 
lage a fast track to the 
st century. 

But France's Total and 
Segundo, Calif.-based 
local have not only 
Jught Hollywood 

loons, a new 
toolhousc, a medical 
nic and a shrimp form to 
s isolated outpost, a 
altered collection of wooden buildings 
stills on the western coastline ul 
/an mar. 

They have also attracted the 
emational scorn of critics opposed to a 
billion energy project that could bring 
litical legitimacy and, eventually, badly 
sded foreign currency to Myanmar's 


Won 

Report 


brutal military regime. 

Duminseik is one uf 13 remote villages 
located near the path of a partially 
completed Total-Unocal natural gas 
pipeline—which is cutting a swath of 
controversy across 410 miles of ocean, 
sparsely populated jungle and rugged 
mountains from the Andaman Sea to the 
center of Thailand. 

The Yadana project iv the 
focus of an escalating batik* 
over whether economic 
engagement or isolation is the 
test way to tame the aging 
generals who wrested control 
of this southeast Asian 
country, previously known as 
Burma, in a bloody coup in 
1988. 

The outcome is important nut just for 
Myanmar and the energy companies hums 
a possible model for other companies 
seeking to develop new markets in regions 
where unstable, and often authoritarian, 
governments are the rule rather than the 
exception. 

Total, the French energy giant that is the 



project’s lead uperalur. and Unocal .ire 
partners with Thailand's stale-owned PIT 
Exploration and Production Public Co. and 
Myanmar's state-owned Myanma Oil and 
Gas Enterprise. 

The members ol the pipeline consortium 
argue, as natural-resource companies 
always have. lh3l they must steer clear ut 
politics to survive, since their success lies 
in following the wealth, regardless of who 
controls the land above it. 

"What you're asking us to determine is 
the legitimacy of a government.” said 
David Garcia, a Unocal spokesman. "That 
Is not our job. That is the jub of 
professional diplomats." 

Unocal is particularly anxious to stay in 
the good graces ol Asia’s ruling elite since 
il recently announced plans to sell its West 
Coast oil reserves, refineries and 7b-brand 
service stations and bet its future on the 
other side of the Pacific. 

Texaco Inc. also recently announced 
plans to participate in an imcrnaiiomd 
consortium developing a gas field off the 
coast of Myanmar 

But a host of factors—,i global shift 


from military to economic diplomacy, 
changing public attitudes about corporate 
ethics at home and abroad, increased 
environmentalism, and communications 
links ihjt have spotlighted remote regions 
of the world have combined to raise the 
ethics bar for US companies operating 
overseas 

The Clinton administration is under 
pressure l« Like tougher action against 
Myanmar's ruling Stale Law and Order 
Restoration Council, or SLORC, following 
this month's attack h\ rock-wielding 
hoodlums on a car carry ing Nobel laureate 
Aung San Suu Kyi. 

Recently, the State Department issued a 
warning to Myanmar's rulers, who were 
accused of orchestrating the attack, that 
they taw severe repercussions if the 
popular opposition leader is harmed. 

Eiirher this year. Congress passeJ a law 
directing the president to impose stiff 
penalties, including a ban on new' US 
investment in Myanmar, if the human 
rights situation worsens. It is not clear 
whether Unocal would he affected, since 
opinions differ as to whether "new 



Economic progress inevitably effects nature, bit! dues it need to? 


investment" includes additional inonev ti*r 5r: 
unguing project* or simply new projects. ores' 
Unocal and its foreign partners are Myai 

attempting lo make their case in The public !tc-T. 

debaie. This monih they took the unusual this 
step ol inviting a small group of lurcign hood 
journalists to visit the heavily guarded Aur 
Y adana project and "see for themselves" K 
that accusations of forced rciucjiiun of v..‘ii 
villagers, environmental deerudaiitm ..:>d 
cruiser;o:ed labor arc untrue 


ih.- cmp.uiies' view, the choic 
uie tu tai.e in’jgher action ags 
.ssliar’s ruling Slate Law and O 
ir.-.tiun Council, or SLORC, follov 
nv-nih's .Muck by rock-wielc 
lunis ur a car carrying Nobel bur 
: S:uj Suu Kyi. 

reiitiv. the Slate Department issui 
to Myanmar's rulers, who v 
.'i.lusiriiinu the attack. 

Continued on pa; 
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The effect of TV on children 

More programs are 
needed for 
Jordanian youth 


By Manal Omar 

Special to The Star 

“THE TURTLE sits in the comer, watch- 
ing as the rabbit circles around him with 
incredible speed." describes the 12 year- 
old boy sitting back with an obviously 
bored expression on his face. His voice 
booms across the living room in a sports- 
announcer-like cone as he predicts the car¬ 
toon before it actually unfolds. “To the 
weak turtles horror, the rabbit swings a left 
hook causing the turtle to fly high into the 
sky." the boy concludes triumphantly, and 
smiles widely when his prediction is 
fulfilled. 

It is clear that once a child has seen one 
cartoon, he has seen them all. Indeed, chil¬ 
dren are discovering this harsh reality' as 
they complain about the lack of entertain¬ 
ment on Jordan Television. Jordanian 
youth are rinding themselves tom between 
two extremes—either watch boring car¬ 
toon's for children or turn to the adult pro¬ 
grams. More and more, children are opting 
for the latter. Inevitably, the Jordanian 
youths* decision is beginning to reflect on 
society as a whole. 

At a lime when increased technology is 
importing a new culture to Jordan, the role 
of the community in tackling the effect of 
television is viral. The government's 
responsibility and the social broadcasters 
in addressing the youth has become a cru¬ 
cial element in preserving society. 

Ministry of Education statistics, as 
reported by a UNICEF study, show that 
there are 1.059.000 students in schools 
around the Kingdom who are in the pri¬ 
mary. preparatory, and secondary cycles. 
In addition, there'is about half that number 
at the pre-school age. The study concludes 
that 45 percent of the television audiences 
in Jordan are children. As a result, close to 
half are left un-targeted. 

"Children spend at least three to four 


hours watching television, and the majority 
of these programs are unsuitable for their 
age." explains Dr Zaid A1 Rafai. He has 
conducted many in-depth studies on the 
effects of media on youth in Jordan. His 
results show that less then 10 percent of 
television coverage is suitable for youth. In 
addition, the direct effects of television on 
the children’s behavior and development is 
outstanding. 

A key element that is hindering chil¬ 
dren’s social development is the emphasis 
on violence in television programs. From 
the rabbit punching the turtle in the morn¬ 
ing to Miami Vice in the evening, violence 
dominates the screen in which children are 
glued to for hours a day. 

According to Dr Rafai, studies prove 
that the violence in -children programs 
effect the child in three distinct ways: first, 
children become more aggressive in their 
daily relationships with others: second, 
children become de-sensitized to violence 
and other people's sufferings; and finally, 
children become afraid to interact with the 
community. 

"The programs that are currently pre¬ 
sented don’t meet the needs of the chil¬ 
dren. The most important thing is that the 
youth leant about their rights and responsi¬ 
bilities.” states Bassem Batayneh. a repre¬ 
sentative from UNICEF in Jordan. 

The many studies conducted in this 
country about the effects of television on 
children have all concluded that the impact 
on the community is negative. However, 
the potential for television to yield a posi¬ 
tive effect is profound. Television pro¬ 
grams can contribute substantially to chil¬ 
dren’s education and social development if 
handled appropriately. 

Carol Bellamy, the executive director of 
UNICEF, explains, "While studies have 
shown the negative effects of television 
violence on children's attitudes and behav¬ 


iors. studies have also 
shown that television 
can influence children 
positively. It means 
that not only can we 
begin to undo the 
damage of inappropri¬ 
ate programming, but 
we can also use televi¬ 
sion for good." 

On 15 December 
1996. more than 
2.200 broadcasters 
around the world will 
participate in the Fifth 
Internationa] Children's Day of Broad¬ 
casting. Jordan is among the 170 coun¬ 
tries that are planning to" participate. The 
goal is to use the television as a positive 
means to reach out to children. 

The Jordanian community has a respon¬ 
sibility to ensure chat their children are 
watching healthy and productive pro¬ 
grams. At the same time. JTV has an obli¬ 
gation to address the 45 percent of their 
audience's true needs. 

Aroub Sobuh, a broadcaster and pro¬ 
ducer with JTV acknowledges that obliga¬ 
tion. Over the past few years one of her 
main goals has been to target the youth in 
Jordan. “I really love to work with chil¬ 
dren. It is another world." Sobuh tells The 
Star. Every Tuesday at 4:30 pm Sobuh 
hosts a television program called Sa’at A1 
Shabab (Youth Hour) which addresses 
real issues chat effect youth. "This is the 
first program that targets children 
between the ages of 14 and 16." Sobuh 
explains excitedly. 

After returning from the United States. 
Sobuh developed the idea of addressing 
the youth through a fun. yet informative, 
program that is completely dedicated to 
them. “We discuss real issues. We did 
one show about the riots which occurred 
after the soccer match and in another 



Too much TV: Are our children watching the right kind of programs! 


show we discussed the effects of smok¬ 
ing." she says. The show is relatively new 
and this Tuesday it will be airing its' sixth 
episode. In addition, each episode 
presents two articles about children’s 
rights as defined by the United Nations. 
The program ends with a chef who 
teaches the children about the basics in 
the kitchen. “Children need to learn to 
depend on themselves. They can't keep 
screaming mummy each time they want a 
sandwich"" adds Sobuh. 

Such programs have proved very suc¬ 
cessful in Jordan. JTV's program, the 
Builders of the Future inspired youth in 
the community' to become active in educa¬ 
tional and social issues. Students moti¬ 
vated by the program developed a youth 
organization addressing the needs of the 
community. Members ox xhe organization 
have increased tremendously over the 
past year to 80. and included students 
from Amman. Zarqa. Madaba. and Salt. 

A lot of people are either writing in or 
telephoning to express their appreciation 
of the program. Sobuh explains. 

Nonetheless, these are only the first 
steps. Television programs for children 
have to be a lot more than 10 percent. 
Children must be Dresented with an 


option between cartoons and adult pro¬ 
grams. More steps must be taken by JTV 
and the community to produce appropri¬ 
ate programs for our youth. Clear strate¬ 
gies. policies, and recommendation need 
to be implemented to support children 
with better programming. 

The time has come to define the role 
that the television will play in our future 
generations. Perhaps this is best described 
through a quote by Dr Robert Slaby, a 
professor of Education and Pediatrics at 
Harvard University which is endorsed by 
UNICEF: 

"Television is a persistent and effective 
teacher. Television can continue to teach 
our children the unrealistic, misleading 
and deadly lessons that have for decades 
fostered violence, fear, and decentraliza¬ 
tion. Or this teacher can design a new les¬ 
son plan that will serve the educational 
and informational needs of children 
throughout the world by teaching a broad 
variety of accurate, effective, and life sav¬ 
ing solutions to the problem of violence." 

The Jordanian community needs to 
address the inevitable question: Which 
television teacher will we choose to teach 
our children? The time to decide has 
come. ■ 


Memorandum signed between the 
Institute of Diplomacy and ACSS 


AMMAN (Star)—With the aim 
of enhancing cooperative rela¬ 
tions with other institutions, 
and develop Arab scientific 
exchange, a Memorandum of 
Understanding was signed 
between the "Arab Centre" for 
Strategic Studies, whose head¬ 
quarters are in Damascus, and 
the Jordanian Institute of 
Diplomacy. 

With the blessings of HRH 
Crown Prince Hassan, chair¬ 
man of the Institute of Diplo¬ 
macy. the memorandum was 
signed by the former President 
of Yemen Ali Nasser Moham¬ 
mad, president of the Arab 
Centre for Strategic Studies, 
and Dr Mazen Armouti, presi¬ 
dent of the Institute of 
-diplomacy. 


The memorandum paves the 
way for cooperation between 
the two institutions in the 
fields of strategic and diplo¬ 
matic studies. 

The memorandum refers to 
cooperation on relevant issues, 
exchange of expertise, infor¬ 
mation, and documents, and 
organization of joint scientific 
activities in the areas of both 
institutions’ specializations. 

This memorandum conies to 
serve the objectives of the 
Institute of Diplomacy to 
enhance and strengthen ties 
with a number of similar uni¬ 
versities, centers, scientific 
and cultural organizations, and 
research centres, on both the 
Arab and international levels. 

The Institute of Diplomacy 
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had earlier signed academic 
affiliation and cooperative 
agreements with the Univer¬ 
sity of Jordan, the Institute 
D’etudes Politiques de Paris 
of France, and Universidad 
Complutense de Madrid of 
Spain. 

Memoranda of understand¬ 
ing have also been signed with 
the Arab Planning Institute, 
whose headquarters are in 
Kuwait, and the Inter-Islamic 
Network on Water Resources 
Development and Manage¬ 
ment. More agreements are 
expected to be signed with a 
large number of scientific and 
research institutes from 
around the world. 

The Arab Centre for Strate¬ 
gic Studies in Damascus was 
established in April 1995 upon 
the initiative of President Ali 
Nasser Mohammad, its objec¬ 
tive being the development of 
Arab scientific research where 
thinkers from the Arab world 
could contribute to serving the 
Arab nation. The achievement 
of this objective, the Centre 
believes, makes it imperative 
to adopt a policy of openness 
from an Arab perspective 
based on the belief that cultu¬ 
ral dialogue is a pre-requisite 
for development. ■ 


Plan for Israeli fair provokes 


Continued from page 1 

eration between Jordanian 
businessmen and their Israeli 
counterparts. 

“What kind of cooperation 
they are talking about?” Azzar 
asked. “How can we cooperate 
when Israel is intransigent and 
is derailing peace talks on all 
tracks?" 

But there are those who find 
the idea of holding an exhibi¬ 
tion of Israeli products in Am¬ 
man natural. “We have signed 
a peace treaty with Israel, we 
should respect it." Jordanian 
economist Dr Fahd AI Fanek 
said. He said it is natural to 
hold such an exhibition in 
spite of the political stalemate. 
“If we do not permit the fair, 
will the Hebron problem be 
solved?" he asked. 

Many Jordanian business¬ 
men said they do not object to 
doing business with Israel but 
only after a comprehensive 
and a just peace has been 
achieved They said that 
cooperation with Israel at this 
stage is premature because of 
the skepticism that threatens 
the peace process. 

"Despite the peace treaty 
such an idea is unacceptable, 
the peace treaty dose not 
force us to deal with the Is¬ 
raelis as it does not prevent 
us from doing so,” Azzar 
said. "Israel wants us to buy 
its goods while it does not 
want to buy our products, and 


while it prevents us from ex¬ 
porting our goods to Pales¬ 
tine” 

“We need to hold Jordani- 
an-Palestinian trade fairs not 
Jordanian-Israeli ones.” 
Taba’a said. “We are against 
this exhibition, it is un wel¬ 
comed in Jordan, and we will 
not receive any Israeli busi¬ 
nessman coming here.” 

Mr Al Nasser said he re¬ 
ceived permission from the 
Ministry of the Trade and In¬ 
dustry to hold the exhibition 
since last June. However, a 
Ministry source said the min¬ 
istry had no idea about the 
planned fair. Officials at the 
Greater Amman Municipality 
said they have not received an 
application to hold the fair. 
But informed sources told 
The Star that AJ Nasser re¬ 
ceived a permit to hold his 
exhibition a year ago. but that 
the announcement was de¬ 
layed till recently to 3void 
pressure killing die project. 

In another development, 
the opposition camp, parties 
and legislators, met at the 
Arab Forum in Amman to dis¬ 
cuss steps to block the hold¬ 
ing of the fair. They formed a 
committee to mobilize sup¬ 
port against the fair and dis¬ 
cussed the possibility of 
bringing a lawsuit against its 
organizer.! 


Jordanian held in 
Israel for mistaken 
identity, later released 

AMMAN (Star)—Allegations that Israel accused a Jordanian 
citizen for spying was later found to be untrue. The man, 
Nabil Hudli. was detained at the beginning of the month by a 
Tel Aviv court order, but it was later found that they had the 
wrong man. 

The 5hin Bet was looking for somebody belonging to a 
hostile organization, but they got the names all mixed up. 

Shin Bet was clearly not embarrassed. Hudli was detained for 
two weeks before he was released. 

Poor man. he had arrived in Jaffa at the beginning of this 
year to marry a local Arab girl sources said. At the beginning 
of the trial the Israeli press was banned from reporting the 
case but were later allowed to do soJI 


Reshuffle planned for 
April ahead of 
separation of powers 


Continued from page 1 

ty is to monitor the perfor¬ 
mance of the government and 
hold the ministers accounta¬ 
ble for their actions. 

Former Minister of Infor¬ 
mation Dr Hani Al Khasaw- 
neh said that “it is a good 
time to implement the policy 
of the separation of powers. 
The objective of most candi¬ 


dates who run for the Lower 
House today is to be qualified 
for a ministerial post" 

Deputy Dr Abdullah Akai- 
leh, a former minister, said the 
race for the ministerial post 
limits the authority of the dep¬ 
uty. 

However, the Jordanian 
Constitution has not addressed 
such an issue and has not 
made that separation. ■ 


Gas pipeline brings controversy to Myanmar community 


Continued from page 1 

they face severe repercussions if 
the popular opposition leader is 
harmed. 

Earlier this year. Congress 
passed a law directing the 
president to impose stiff 
penalties, including a ban on 
new US investment in 
Myanmar, if the human rights 
situation worsens. U is not clear 
whether Unocal would be 
affected, since opinions differ 
as to whether "new investment” 
includes additional money for 
ongoing projects or simply new 
projects. 

Unocal and its foreign 
partners are attempting to make 
their case in the public debate. 
This month they took the 
unusual step of inviting a small 
group of foreign journalists to 
visit the heavily guarded 
Yadana project and “see for 
themselves" that accusations of 

forced relocation of villagers, 

environmental degradation and 
conscripted labor are untrue. 

In the companies' view, the 
choice is clear. Economic 
development and political 
openness go hand in hand. The 
Yadana pipeline (named after 
the Burmese word for treasure) 
will not only provide profits for 
them. but help boost 
Myanmar’s struggling 

economy. 

The Yadana pipeline, 
Myanmar's largest foreign 


investment will carry natural 
gas from a rich offshore field 
across that country and into 
Thailand, which is purchasing 
most of the energy. However, 
nearly a quarter of the 
production has been promised 
to energy-starved Myanmar for 
a fertilizer plant and power 
facility. 

Compared with other 
bustling Asian cities, the 
streets of Yangon—formerly 
Rangoon—are not jammed 
with foreign cars and motor 
bikes. One eye-pleasing benefit 
of delayed development is the 
preservation of the British 
colonial architecture, the lush 
greenery and the absence of 
skyscrapers. even in 
Myanmar's capital. 

But after a few days in this 
repressive country—where the 
state-controlled The New Light 
of Myanmar newspaper exhorts 
its readers to “crush all internal 
and external destructive 
elements as the common 
enemy”—it becomes clear that 
only a piece of this story can 
be found in the companies' 
statistics and a guided tour. 

Herve Madeo. the 
charismatic French engineer 
who is president of Total 
Myanmar Exploration and 
Production, has less than six 
months to finish laying 2,700 
steel pipes across this rugged 
mountainous terrain. After that, 
torrential rains will turn this 


remote countryside into an 
impenetrable mass of sodden 
underbrush and water. 

The price of failure, small or 
large, is costly. A one-day 
delay in construction costs 
more than $100,000. If the 
consortium doesn't have the 
pipeline up and running by 
1998. it must pay a penalty fee 
to Thailand. 

But Madeo. who came here 
from Indonesia in 1992 to 
oversee the Yadana project, is 
used to that sort of pressure. It 
is as social worker and 
community planner that he is 
in uncharted. and 

uncomfortable, territory. 

In a poor country made even 
poorer by the govemmeni's 
decision to spend more money 
on arms and less on education, 
this French businessman finds 
himself in charge of an 
ambitious development 

program that includes helping 
villagers find new ways of 
making money and improving 
their health. 

This effort has apparently 
begun to take root. U Hele. a 
55-year-old fishermen from 
Daminseik. said his life has 
improved since the foreign 
companies came to town. 

“We have a new school, a 
new clinic and a doctor." he 
said under the watchful eyes of 
oil company and government 
officials. "Our village has 
improved." 


But well-meaning efforts 
also have gone awry. When 
Total first set up its base camp 
in this unpopulated area. 
Madeo instructed the kitchen to 
buy all its products locally in 
an effort to support the 
fanners. He stopped after 
discovering that his company's 
large purchases of eggs and 
vegetables were driving up the 
local price of food 
astronomically. 

Total and its partners need 
the community's support, 
particularly in light of the 
territorial conflicts and ethnic 
rivalries that have plagued this 
former British colony before 
and after it gained its 
independence in 1948. 

That message was brought 
home last March, when a group 
of armed men ambushed a 
pipeline convoy carrying fuel, 
employees and some SLORC 
soldiers who had been 
guarding the company's 
equipment. Five Total 
employees, all locals, were 
killed and 11 others wounded. 
No one has been arrested for 
ihc attack, although it could 
have been unhappy villagers or 
any of several dozen insurgent 
groups. 

Total's base camp is now 
surrounded by a 

double-perimeter fence topped 
with rolls of barbed wire. 
Unarmed company guards man 
the gate and patrol the facility. 


The Yadana project's 
greatest vulnerability, and the 
area where its operators face 
the most passionate criticism, 
is its security pact with a 
military force that has been 
accused of widespread abuse 
by groups that include Human 
Rights Watch Asia and the US 
State Department. 

Myanmar's troops are 
young, underpaid and 
untrained, a recipe for disaster 
in a remote region where there 
is little risk of getting caught. 

The Myanmar armed forces 
are responsible for securing the 
pipeline but have not done any 
work on the project or been 
paid “one cent" by the pipeline 
operators, according to Madeo. 
But company officials concede 
privately that they are not 
directly responsible for. and 
therefore cannot control, the 
soldiers. 

Madeo says that in the few 
instances where Total has 
learned of forced labor-—such 
as when the military 
"borrowed" a villager’s 
bullock cart he has 
compensated the aggrieved. 

But the Total executive said 
be is certain the military has 
not committed widespread 
abuse in the pipeline region- 
including forced labor—since 
tite^contract was signed in 

"There are a lot of people 
out there—I don’t know why— 
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. anxtoonces- the deatB i 
the late Hans 


•- vice • president of 
.German VtaBstiaafg* 
and' former Federaf£|J 
.Minister of Ecomwrfcq-; 
- Cooperation ; ; - whoNi 
: passed - away ia Bowr; 
<ur 26 November, a&a.i 
result of severe ^ heart- 
: attacks* the age of 65. 7 
. On this occasMsa thel 
:■Embassywmidlflce-‘fed 
point oat thatTfae-ferteyi; 
■'Mr yi«w was a friend:? 
of Jordan and a good ' 
friend of many Jordan : 
man personalities.. Mr;-' 
Klein was a memberoLf 
the : German Bnbassy. 

In* Amman .In - the- mid-,:: 

= die of.the sixties and of: 
Other German embas- < 
sies tn the region.. fcu; 
visited Jordan several'7 
times. His last visit to Uj 
Amman- took place in 
October: t995: ; at the 
head of a .large ParSa- 
mentary delegation. 



Ammarin 

Lower 
House delays 
discussing 
Ammarin’s 
resignation 

Continued from page 1 

stituents to decide the 
future of his parliamen¬ 
tary life. 

Deputy Toujan Faisal 
was more forthright. 
She says that the opposi¬ 
tion deputies won't 
accept the resignation. 
“Deputies should 
adhere to their responsi¬ 
bilities and defend the 
dignity of the Lower 
House,** She adds. 

“We respect 

Ammarin’s right to 
resign and the House's 
right to discuss this 
action and take a deci¬ 
sion on it,*’ she added. 

Ammarin was sup¬ 
posed to deliver a criti¬ 
cal report criticizing the 
government and minis¬ 
ters but some deputies 
advised him against it 
They suggested a vote 
on the resignation but 
hinted that they would 
support an indirect 
apology. However this is 
considered as unsatis¬ 
factory by Ammari n 
and his supporters. 

The Lower House has 
elected its 14 commit¬ 
tees but also postponed 
discussing other Lower 
House b usiness til] the 
next session that is 
expected to be held next 
Wednesday. ■ 


CLASSIFIEDS 


• The University of Bologoa 
in Italy is looking for every for¬ 
eign students (non-Italian) who 
graduated -in Bologna from 
1945. An important social 
research has been started and a 
questionnaire will be sent to 
the graduates contacted AH 
foreign graduates are kindly 
asked to write their current 
address to: (Friends or relatives 
who know useful information 
are asked to write to: Osservat- 
orio Statistico. Dipartimento di 
Scienze Statistiche "P. Fortu- 
nati". Universita di Bologna, 
via Belle Ani 41. 40126 
Bologna BO. ITALIA 

Rooks : j: 

• Antiquarian books and old 
prints by David Roberts and W. 
H. Bartlett for sale. Views of 
Jerusalem. The Holy Land and 
Petra. Please call 664805. 
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A by Marwan A l As mar 


After the downpour: A scene from the havoc 

Heavy rainfall causes havoc in the 
south 

■ The unable weather cunJuicms continue to prevail in 
the country. Heavy rain iasi Monday caused havoc in Petra, 
Wadi Musa and South Tatbch. Three people were reported 
dead, one of them is a 65-ycar-oSd tourist from Holland The 
rain caused flooding. blocking of roads and disruption of 
electricity supply The Hoods swept away at least sit cars 
with other construction materials. Later on. and on the road 
to Ma’an, a bridge collapsed and three people were injured. 
HRH Prince Abdallah, the Minister of Interior. Awadh 
Khleifai and the Minister of Tourism. Saleh irshcid.il all 
rushed to rhe area to see the extent of rhe damages. About 
500 tourists were in Petra at the time, but they were all 
moved to safer places. The worst affected area was Wadi 
Musa. Under direct instruction front HRH Prince llassan, 
the Minister of Pubhc Work*.. Mr Abdel Uadi A! Majali. 
joined the other ministers 10 inspect the damages in the area. 

15 years hard labor for attackers on 
General Intelligence office 

■ The Stare Security Court issued its verdict re carding 
those who were involved in the attack on the General 
Intelligence office in Buqu'u. The four were given stiff 
penalties. All four attackers were given a 15-year sentence 
of hard labor. The three-man panel of judges which were 
unanimous, based their verdict un the Cnminai Law no. 16 
of 1960. The weapons that were used in the attack were 
confiscated. However, the verdict may be appealed at the 
Court of Cassation In another case, tile same court found 
Mohammad Salamch Murtada A! Duweik innocent of the 
Lest Majeste charge. The court stated there was an 
insufficient evidence that the 42 year-old lawyer had 
committed this verbal offence against His Majesty King 
Hussein. 

Anemia in the country 

■ About 28.6 percent of Jordanian women suffer from 
anemia. The latest study, which includes the lack of iron, on 
the 1549 age group, was conducted by the Ministry of 
Health in cooperation with UNICEF. The percentage is 
slightly less than the figures for Asian. African and Latin 
American countries which arc averaging around 29 percent. 
However, the figure for the world is quite high at 37 
percent. The study, which is considered the first of its kind 
in this part of the world, is comprehensive. The least anemic 
women were found to be in the Ajloun Governorate at 15.6 
percent and Jerash!7.7 percent. However, the highest 
percentage was found in Tafieleh at 38.5 percent. This was 
followed by Irbid at 32.9 percent. Ma’an 28.2 percent, 
Amman 27.! percent, Karak 25.8 percent, Balqa 23.3 
percent and Madaba 21.1 percent. 

Shbeilat’s public life 

■ Quid Leith Shbeilat become active again in political life 
is what everybody’s asking. This is especially after he 
patronized the "Palestine Week" in Irbid. The activity is 
oiganized by the Committee for the Protection of the 
Homeland and the Struggle against Normalization. This is 
the first public activity Shbeilat participates in after he 
received a Royal Pardon. Nobody is saying whether this ts 
the beginning for a new revitalized role for the President of 
Jordan's Engineers Association. But the officials of the 
organizing committee of the Week were quick to point out 
that Shbeilat's role was limited to patronizing the event. 
They argue that Shbeilat had not given any lectures lor 
instance. According to A1 MajcL Shbeilat wilt meet His 
Majesty King Hussein after the latter returns from London. 

Muscle power 

■ It would appear that the Lower House of Parliament has 
teeth after all. Although it was never confirmed at the u'me, 
it would appear that the speaker of the Lower House, Saed 
Haye! Al Sroor never sent uut an invitation to the Israeli 
ambassador to attend the last President Jacques Chirac’s 
speech which he gave at the House when he was in Jordan. 
All the other ambassadors were there, but not Mr Shimon 
Shamir. This led to a hii of a diplomatic tussle with the 
Israeli ambassador issuing a formal protest uccurding to Al 
Bilad. In turn, the Jordanian ambassador in Tel Aviv, Mr 
Omar Al Rifai. was called by the Israeli government for an 
explanation but none was given. Despite later intervention 
by the government, it was argued at the lime that this was a 
Lower House matter. 

TCC workers guaranteed employment 

M The privatization of the Jordan Telecommunication Corp. 
(TCCj, is not affecting the status of its employees. The 
workers who are worried that they might by Jaid oil can 
now rest assured according to Mr Jamal AI SaraJrah. the 
minister of post and telecommunications He said that all 
the 4427 employees of the TCC will be transferred to work 
into the Jordan Electricity Co., by the beginning ol 1997. 

Bank’s employees demand rights 

■ The employees of the Cairo-Amman Bant in the West 
Bank and Gaza staged a strike that lasted for about an hour 
and a half. However, the president of the Banking and 
Insurance Association in Jordan, Mr Abdallah Khalil said 
that he had no knowledge of that. Though he said he knew 
about the fact that the employees of the bank on the other 
side of the river wanted to set an association to protect their 
rights. The Cairo-Amman Bonk has 19 branches in the West 
Bank and Gaza and about 800 employees. 



Regent calls for better utilization of 
resources for development 



AMMAN (Star)—Hi.v Royal 
Highness Cruwn Prince Hjs- 
san. the Regent, has stressed 
the importance u( introducing 
comprehensive development 
»nu> the Jordon Valley area 
including all factors of produc¬ 
tion such os agriculture, indus¬ 
try, transportation and energy. 
His statement* came during a 
tour of areas in the middle and 
southern Ghor and the Jerash 
go vc morale Sunday. 'I he 
Prince called lor the ideal utili¬ 
zation ol water resources and 
the improvement of water qual¬ 
ity especially from the King 
Tab! Dam. The Prince also 
called for the development of 
agricultural methods and for 
the production of marketable 
produce. 

He also visited local schools 
and was briefed on the condi¬ 
tions of schools and students 
in the region. The Prince vis¬ 
ited Gaza rctugee camp and 
reviewed services and facili¬ 
ties there. 

He called for the execution 
of various public utility pro¬ 


jects in the 1 
camp. He also . 

Iistncd to brief- ; 
mgs iind ' 

demands made J 
by e.imp repre- ; 
sent alt ve.x. who 
hailed His ; 

Majesty King 1 
Hussein and the i 
Crown Prince. ] 

Later die Regent : 
visited the city ' 
of Jcrash and : 
toured the old ; 
marketplace and . 
talked to rest- < 
dents of the city, j 

Prince Kansan , 
continued his 
tour by visiting ; 
the Bani Nassau j 
settlements in 
Msheirfa village i 
and called fur ; 

upgrading rhe !.- 

level ol services 

provided lu iitizens m the 

Jerash governorate. 

The Prince slerssed the need 
for further development in the 



tom, northern cos emirates 
within the confines id me ene 
Zafiij Basin He jNo caficJ for 
setting up a northern goverr.o- 


ralcs bureau : 
there of job « 
to esnure 
sovernnicn: rr 


intorm ei 
).?e:jt:on 


Electricity workers plan to 
strike again if talks fail 


By Raed Al Abed 

Star Sniff Writer 

THE WORKERS of the Jordan 
Electricity Power Co. fJGPC) 
would appear to have ended a 
five-day strike last Monday, 
after an initial agreement lust 
Sunday to start talks. However, 
they promised to continue with 
the strike if their demands are 
not met. 

The industrial action which 
was organized by the Trade 
Union of Electricity Workers 
(TUEW) had one aim: To force 
the company to improve die 
working conditions of its 
employees. 

It won only after extensive 
efforts were made by two 
Islamic Action Front deputies 
that the strike was called off. 
Mr Hamzah Mansour and Dr 
Abdallah Al Akaileh became 
involved at the request of the 
TUEW. This was pan of an 
elaborate process of negotia¬ 
tions that reached all the way to 
the Minister of Labor Dr Abdel 
Hafiz Shakhanbeh. The presi¬ 
dent of the General Federation 
of Trade Unions (GFTU). Mr 
Khaiid Shraim also took an 
active pan. 

The agreement was signed 
by the TUEW and the manage¬ 
ment of the company. It 
included a number of condi¬ 
tions to smooth the dispute 
between the company and the 
workers and now serves as a 
basis for a round of meetings 
between the concerned parties 
in dispute. 

Workers and management 
agreed that the Labor Ministry 
will cancel any article in the 
October 1995 agreement, espe¬ 
cially those clauses that go 
against the interests of the 
workers. Further, it will seek to 
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Strikes like this could reoccur if settlement is not reached 


restore workers* rights and 
privileges, something they pre¬ 
viously enjoyed—prior to the 
date of the October agreement 
between the TUEW and the 
JEPCO—and to implement all 
related legislations. 

In addition, the management 
promised not to penalize those 
workers who striked and will 
not deduct their wage packets 
for the five-day strike. 

The agreement pledged the 
parties not to take legal action 
against the administrative 
council of the TUEW for hold¬ 
ing the strike. Bui the most 
important part of the agreement 
is the formation of a concilia¬ 
tion committee to settle the 
controversy. 

The GFTU, which opposed 
the strike and threatened to dis¬ 
solve the TUEW council, iui 
asked not to take any measures 
against the union activists who 
were behind the strike. 

The reconciliation commit¬ 
tee. set up by the concerned 
panics, held its first meeting 


last Tuesday Hi«ivev er. e fiforts 
to reach a settlement have so 
far failed. 

Hie committee. which 
includes three JEPCO and 
• three TUEW representatives. 
. will meet again today Thursday 
under the supervision of Lower 
House deputy Theeb Abdallah 
to work out a formula to put a 
permanent end to the dispute. 

However. TUEW officials 
warn that the dispute will not 
end so long as die company 
continues to reject workers’ 
demands that weie ret at a 
meeting with the Labour Min¬ 
ister last Thursday. The out¬ 
come of today's meeting will 
He final, they argue 
"Wc ended the strike after 
the enormous pressure we 
received from the miners, the 
company, the labor lederjtion. 
and the Amman Governor." Mr 
Khalifat] AI Maui la. head of 
die TL'hW, mid The Su:r 
"The union was subjected to 
numerous telephone culls, curs¬ 
ing and threats through faxes." 


• Early this week. Mr Mauita 
asked workers carry or. die 
-trike from lhe:f home* after a 
warrant was issued by the Gov¬ 
ernor o! Asmiur.. banning them 
from striking in the company \ 
courtyard. 

The council or the union is 
doubtful about reaching a set¬ 
tlement in the workers* 
demands despite the agreement 
agreed on Sunday. 

The workers are demanding 
an additional three-month 
annual salary ana a "work risk" 
allowance. This would secure a 
20 percent raise tor each 
worker. 

Mr Maaita said th.jt "the 
agreement dues not satisfy the 
minimum demands of the 
w orkers and it favored the com¬ 
panies interests He said that 
deputies Mansour and Al Akai- 
lah only helped so compromise 
the situation. “‘They told us 
that this is the only solution, 
you have to take it. 1 ' he said. 

- "If today's Thursday meet¬ 
ing does" not address our 
demands, we will protest, this 
time we will use other forms, 
including hunger strikes." he 
added. 

Dr Shakhanbeh points out 
that if the reconciliation com¬ 
mittee fails to find a solution, 
the government will refer the 
case to the Industrial Court, and 
its decision will be final and 
non-contestant. 

Both the Ministry and the 
labor federation have described 
the strike as illegal and urged 
workers to return to their jobs. 

Workers on the other hand 
believe that they have the right 
to strike as protected by Lhe 
labor law. They accused the 
ministry and the federation of 
lavonng the electricity com- 
pany.B 


After it accepted UN terms Iraq hopes 
to start selling its oil next month 


Continued from page 1 

had delivered a letter contain¬ 
ing Iraq's official acceptance. 
She quoted the secretary gen¬ 
eral as saying: "I am optimis¬ 
tic we will have movement 
within the next few weeks." 

After Boutros-Ghali briefed 
the Security Council, US am¬ 
bassador Madeleine K. Alb¬ 
right said his report was 
“good news for lhe Iraqi peo¬ 
ple and good news for the 
United States." Other US offi¬ 
cials, who asked not to he 
identified, said they now arc 
satisfied that tlie UN depart¬ 
ment of humanitarian affairs, 
which will monitor distribu¬ 
tion activities, will he able to 
ensure that relief supplies ear¬ 
marked for the Kurds reach 
the intended beneficiaries. 

Il would he the first lime in 
the six years since the Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait in August 
1990 that Baghdad would be 
allowed to sell oil on the 
world market. 

Sales arc to be tightly mon¬ 
itored to ensure* that revenues 
go solely for humanitarian 
purposes and are not diverted 
to prop up the Iraqi regime or 
strengthen its army. 

Citing strong demand and 
low reserves at refineries, oil 
analysts said the Iraqi oil 
sides are likely to only slight¬ 
ly reduce the cost of a barrel 
of oil on world markets. 

Although an oiHor-food 
deal has been offered to Iraq 
since the end of the 1991 Gulf 
War. Saddam had sieadfastly 
refused it on grounds that it 
restricted Iraq's sovereignty. 
When Iraq decided to em¬ 


brace the plan in May. it said 
il was only doing so in the 
hope that it would lead to the 
lifting of all the economic 
sanctions that now han ir from 
selling oil. 

The situation was compli¬ 
cated further in September 
when Saddam’s forces at¬ 
tacked dissident Kurds in 
northern Iraq. The United 
Stales had been especially in¬ 
sistent that distribution of re¬ 
lief supplies to the Kurds be 
handled by agencies beyond 
Baghdad’s control, and US ol- 
ficiais said the Iraqi army 's p 
incursion into the north had 
altered the conditions of the 
May agreement. 

The larger sanctions remain 
in place until the United Na¬ 
tions is satisfied that Iraq has 


destroyed all u>, lone-range 
missiles and abandoned jU at¬ 
tempts. to develop nuclear, bi¬ 
ological or chemical weapons. 
Iraq says it has complied, but 
UN arms monitor Rolf Ekeus 
says he believes six u> 1ft Iraq: 
missiies remain unaccounted 
lor, and there are question 
mark-, jbout its other weapons 
programs. 

Relief officials say the oil 
revenues cannot come too 
Mjun. because fuoJ stores in¬ 
side Iraq are nearly exhausted 
and funds are dwindling. "For 
u:> il would make a big differ¬ 
ence. We could meet our tar¬ 
gets and we could certainly do 
a lot more.” said Phillippe 
Hefftnck. the senior officer for 
the l. : N Children's Fund in 
Iraq. 


UNICEF reported last 
month that 4,5ui> children un¬ 
der age 5 were dying each 
month in Iraq of hunger and 
disease Severe malnutrition 
among the children had gone 
up 4u0 percent since the Gulf 
war. Popular sentiment in oth¬ 
er Arab countries wjs begin¬ 
ning to suppon the idea that j 
US hard line on listing the em¬ 
bargo was hurling common 
people, no: Iraq's leaders 
UN diplomatic sources said 
Baghdad may have acquiesced 
now because it has extracted 
the best deal it could tram 
Secretary -Genera! Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali. whose re- 
election ir hacks, and could 
onlv do worse with a succes- 


Sales Professional Required 


A Pan-Arab company working in rhe field of publishing Sc 
communications requires for its regional office in Amman a 
Male/Female ( US /UK ) graduate to fill the position of 
International Advertising Sales Account Executive. 
Candidates should be in possession of a BS/BA degree 
preferably in Business, Marketing or Computer Science. 

An attractive salary and benefits will be offered to the 
successful applicant. 

Qualified candidates arc invited to submit their CV + covering letter to 
Fax 650888 By Dec. the 10th. 
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Netanyahu’s visit : 
delivers stunning i 
blow to peace efforts 

Continued from page 1 

dais (hat a new crisis with the Palestinians is not far off 
because of the stalemate in talks over Israel’s long-delayed, 
withdrawal from the West Bank town of Hebron. 

“Just (he fact that the prime minister in a formal way ar¬ 
rives in Judea and Samaria, especially in a time like this— 
that's the real meaning," said the leader of the main um¬ 
brella group representing Lhe settlers, Pinchas Walteretein/ 
who used the biblical names for the West Bank. "Every¬ 
thing else is ceremonial." 

Eli resident Dan Polisar said the prime minister's trip so. 
far beyond the so-called Green Line would be noticed by; 
all of the nearly 150,000 West Bank and Gaza Strip set¬ 
tlers. "He is saying, "I view you as pan of Israel.*’* Polisar ’ 
said. ; 

Netanyahu's boldest rhetorical gambit came on the first‘ 
stop of his helicopter lour, at the much larger settlement of; 
Ariel. There he sought to appropriate the "apartheid" label 
that has sometimes been applied by critics of Israeli mili-: 
lory rule over Palestinians, who have no voice in Israeli 
decision-making and are subject to much less favorable. 
laws than the Jewish settlers who live among them. 

“I can't understand the logic of an apartheid peace." Ne-; j 
tanyuhu said. " .. The Palestinians and some Israelis better r - | 
eel used to the idea that we're going to live together. We ; 
are not going to create any apartheid here. Forget it.” 

Arafat, who spent the day in Bethlehem, launched a bit- ■ 
ing attack on Netanyahu's performance in the Hebron .' 
talks. He described the Israeli leader as attempting to go • 
back on treaty obligations. 

“I hope that he will have the ability to read the agree- • 
ment. or at least his advisers," Arafat said. "If he thinks . 
that 1 will agree to his conditions, he is mistaken.” 

Netanyahu repeated longtime themes that the mutual • 
recognition accords between Israelis and Palestinians were • 
a mistake and that the previous Labor Party goiemmenrs f 
made far too many concessions to Palestinian seli'-rulc. He . 
said that the Palestinians would "need a period of time to • 
get used to" his tougher demands but that they would bow ; 
to them if the Jewish people were unified and strong. ' 

Former Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin halted govern- ’ 
mem funding of the housing construction and expressed * 
disdain for the settlers during his tenure, which was cut ; 
short a year ago by j Jewish assassin opposed to his agree- « 
meat to trade land for peace w ith the Palestinians. Further- ; 
more. Rabin and his successor. Shimon Peres, had ir.dieat- 1. 
ed a willingness to evacuate remote settlements such as Eli ■ 
that were not considered vital to Israel’s security in a final J 
peace agreement with the Palestinians. -j 

Netanyahu said he will not agree under any circum- ? 
stances to uproot any Jewish settlement in the coming * 
round of negotiations Jews will continue to live every- : 
where in the West Bank, he said, and will continue to * 
build there according to "natural growth." 

In Washington on Tuesday, the Clinton administration 
delivered it* sharpest attack yet on the settlement policy of 
Israel’s Likud government. State Department spokesman 
Nicholas Burns said Netanyahu's trip to the West Bank 
outposts was "not useful and not constructive.” ■ 
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Business Lunch 

Bukhara has a great deal for nil vou 
busy working people out there! 
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we are offering our Business 
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that it will be seived in less than an hour. 
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Dealing with Netanyahu’s megalomania 

SAUDI CALL this week on the two co-sponsors of the Middle East peace process to 
intervene and remove obstacles facing the current negotiations is timely. For without 
urgent intervention, especially by the United States, the peace process may be living 
its last days. If the process crumbles and the region is thrown back into a state of un¬ 
certainty' and even military confrontation, then the list of those who stand to lose 
from the whole fiasco will be long indeed. 

We say this as we point to Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu's state¬ 
ments during his visit to Israeli settlements in the occupied West Bank this week. Mr 
Netanyahu may have pushed the peace process closer to the abyss when he made it 
dear that his government w ill continue to expand settlements, that these settlements 
will not be removed and that the Palestinians will just have to.learn to accept his vi¬ 
sion for peace where Israel rules supreme anywhere on the land of Palestine. 

In reality, the peace process is lost. Redeployment of troops in Hebron is no longer 
the issue here, but Israel’s unyielding view of how things should be for the Palestin¬ 
ians—no matter the cost. In reality, Netanyahu's policies are preparing the ground 
for a bloody confrontation between Arabs and Jews. In reality, this Israeli govern¬ 
ment does not give a hoot about regional cooperation, comprehensive and just peace 
and peaceful coexistence with its neighbors. In reality , this government is not run by 
Netanyahu, but by a throng of narrow-minded religious extremists who control the 
political fortunes of a disillusioned and megalomaniac prime minister. In reality, the 
United States knows this and is undetermined about what it should do to deal with 
the situation. 

That leaves us with the presumption that Netanyahu will bend under US pressure 
and change his colors. He won't, not because he does not care about US influence, 
but because he really believes he is leading Israel into the promised land. 

But just as the Clinton administration, with all its clout, failed to give former 
prime minister Shimon Peres a second term in office, it is doubtful that it will be 
able, if the political will was made available that is. to force Netanyahu to review his 
policies and keep to the rules of engagement of the peace process. 

But the United States, as well as other friends of Israel, can make it hard for Ne¬ 
tanyahu to destroy the peace process while we all sit and watch. Take the settle¬ 
ments. for example. If the Israeli government is determined to go ahead with its poli¬ 
cy of fattening existing settlements, then the United States should make sure that he 
is denied the funds to do just that. Denying Israel the necessary financial instruments 
needed to expand settlements is something that is within Washington’s reach. 

The truth of the matter is that change in Israel will have to come from within. We 
must remember that at least half of the Israeli society' is totally against Netanyahu 
and what he stands for. And not all who voted for him in May approve of his myopic 
policies today. Netanyahu should not have it so easy. While those who oppose his 
policies in Israel get themselves organized, the US and others must deny him the 
chance to get away with his destructive designs. ■ 


The Big Bagel 


_io the editor, 

;Dr Brandabar’s "modest proposal" {The Star 21 
November. 1996) to build a replica of the Heb- 
Son Mosque in the Big Bagel will only stir up 
■more resentment among Noo Yawkers. Imagine 
Tor a moment them taking over Elain’s or Mor¬ 
timer’s. 

; What a disaster this would be. In my not so 
fumble opinion they should be packed and sent 
To the Negev desert. 

First of all there's plenty of space. Secondly 
^someone need to get the desert blooming, and 
^thirdly they will get more satisfaction of con¬ 
quering the desert than shooting at Arabs with 
r.vhom so far they have had no quarrel. 

- Let's hope that as a Negev-based force in Is¬ 
raeli society they may also become the new 
■peacemakers. And who knows perhaps Prime 
^Minister Netanyahu may be nominated for the 
iNobel Peace Prize. 

: Christian Doumit 

’ Amman 

'European double standards? 

.To the editor, 

rLike many Arabs I was shocked by the release 


of a videotape of physical abuse by two Israeli 
soldiers of Palestinian workers. What’s new? 
Abuse, humiliation, torture and killings have 
been going on since Israel's occupation of the 
West Bank and Gaza in 1967. Israeli practices 
are not different from those of South Africa un¬ 
der apartheid. But the world stood firmly then 
and rejected South Africa's abuses. My question 
is why is world opinion apathetic when it comes 
to Israel’s violations of human rights? Let’s for¬ 
get for a while about the US position, which is 
biased in favor of Israel. 

Let’s ask ourselves why the Europeans, the 
Japanese among others in the civilized world, 
tend to turn away and pretend that such abuses 
do not occur, rsrael keeps reminding the Euro¬ 
peans that they had encouraged Hitler’s Holo¬ 
caust by ignoring mounting evidence of Germa¬ 
ny's persecution of Jews even before the 
Second War. Isn’t this happening again in Pales¬ 
tine today? How many Palestinians died in cold 
blood in front of their homes, in their fields, or 
in Israeli concentration camps in the past year 
alone? Europe’s double standards and its hypoc¬ 
risy hurts us even more than that of the United 
States. 

Ahmad Madi. 

Amman. 
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A view from America 

Remember Beirut: 
remember Mogadishu 


By Carrie Nelle Moye 

Star US corespondent 

FOR A little while, forget "Re¬ 
member the Alamo.” For a lit¬ 
tle while, forget "Remember 
the Maine.” For the present, re¬ 
member and remember our 
Marines in Beirut in 1983 and 
our troops in Mogadishu (So¬ 
malia) in 1993. 

One always thinks present 
and future generations will 
learn from past and present ex¬ 
periences but for whatever rea¬ 
sons most of us repeat mis¬ 
takes. often those committed 
recently. How can we plead 
with our government strongly 
enough to remember, either 
Beirut or Mogadishu? On both 
occasions we had broad, deep 
humanitarian reasons to send 
our troops to assist. On both 
occasions we went as security 
personnel to help maintain 
peace, prevent deaths, and in 
the case of Somalia to disburse 
food. 

Yet we made the very same 
mistake in 1992-93 we had 
made a decade earlier. We left 
our role as a peace-keeper and 


took sides. Prior to our Ma¬ 
rines’ going to Beirut, the Leb¬ 
anese on both sides of the civil- 
Waiftsraeli invasion (abened 
by the Lebanese Pbalaagist 
pany) were more than just hap¬ 
py we were to be there. Many 
were overtly ecstatic for they 
craved an end to the years-long 
violence (the Civil War began 
in 1975; the Israeli "Peace for 
Galilee” invasion began in 
1982). 

The French went The Ital¬ 
ians wenL Most importantly to 
the Lebanese, the .Americans 
went. 

Ecstasy soon turned to con¬ 
sternation, then disbelief, then 
intense anger, as the French 
and US contingents, under or¬ 
ders emanating from their capi¬ 
tals (as opposed to leaders in 
the field) began taking sides. 
Both expatriate forces lost 
sight of the original purpose 
for being present. Both forces 
were hit devastating^ by ter¬ 
rorist bombers, suffering great 
loss of which we all are aware. 

We lost Marines; we lost our 
honor and credibility with the 
Lebanese. We departed, leav¬ 


ing the city in a country we had 
gone to assist in stabilizing 
peace in a more destabilized 
and disillusioned state than 
which we had entered. 

The Italians, having re¬ 
mained true to their purpose, 
were untouched by terrorists. 

This is not the forum to re¬ 
live yet again the unbelievably 
vulnerable physical position in 
which we had placed our troops 
when our intention changed 
from that of being peace-keeper 
to that of aggressor. But the 
memory never can be erased 
from our minds. 

Not quite a decade had 
passed when we responded to 
the urgent international call to 
go to Somalia to serve as 
peace-keepers there. The arri¬ 
val of our troops was heralded 
by spotlights and television 
cameras rolling, for all the 
world to witness. “Operation 
Hope” could have been of in¬ 
calculable assistance to the 
poverty stricken people of that 
most forsaken of lands. 

But one can only think that 
our military leaders had erased 
from their minds the lesson of 
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Embroiled in Mogadishu: A US marine points his weapon at alleged gunmen 


Beirut. For it was not long be¬ 
fore we sent troops on search- 
and-destroy missions to find 
the elusive war lord Moham¬ 
mad Farah Aydid. 

This in no way was our rea¬ 
son for being in Somalia. As 
we know nauseatingly well, 
this gargantuan mistake result¬ 
ed in unimaginable horror cul¬ 
minating in the world’ remem¬ 
bering not that hopeful night 
when troops waded ashore but 
rather the horrendous desecra¬ 
tion of a US serviceman’s body 
being drug through the filthy, 
dirt "streets” of Mogadishu. 

Now we have been told our 
mission in Bosnia, under the 
auspices of NATO, will be ex¬ 
tended by a year or so. Further 
we are anticipating a decision 
as to whether and how many 
troops we shall send to help al¬ 
leviate the suffering of the 
Rwandan people. 

In Bosnia we have been rath¬ 
er successful thus far. Perhaps 
our young nation is beginning 
to learn the diplomatic sphere 
of foreign policy. This is not to ■ 
imply we must remain inani¬ 
mate if our forces are fired 
upon. Rather, we must not 
choose the Serbs over the 
Croats or the Bosnians or what¬ 
ever except when necessary to 
protect our own forces. And we 
must ever be mindful of this. 

Rwanda is a bit more shaky. 
On the ground international 
aide personnel plead with the 
world community to help get 
food to the wandering refugees 
who have fled and returned, 
and to those who have fled and 
been unable to return. 

We see the results of massa¬ 
cres. We see the emaciated, 
crippled, disease-ridden bodies 
searching with hollow eyes. 
Yet we are told by the Rwan¬ 
dan government we are not 
needed or wanted. We have a 
difficult decision to make. 
Which takes precedence, hu¬ 
manitarian compassion or fac¬ 
tional leadership? 

We know the decision re¬ 
garding Bosnix As this is writ¬ 
ten we have no final word re¬ 
garding Rwanda. Regardless, it 
is imperative our leaders, our 
troops and our citizens remem¬ 
ber our mission. If we have yet 
to learn this lesson, we can ex¬ 
pect further tragedy. ■ 


Torture unlimited 


By Mohammad Muihim 

IN THE New World Order, 
some like to refer to Israel as 
"the oasis of democracy." In 
this so-called democracy, injus¬ 
tice rules supreme, for Palestin¬ 
ians especially. 

One of the darkest chapters 
in this grim chronicle is the tor¬ 
ture practiced secretly and pub¬ 
licly by the Israeli authorities, 
the settlers and other groups. 
The publications of Amnesty 
International, the UN Human 
Rights Commission in Genevx 
Bechselem in Israel. AI Haq 
Group in Ramallah, Middle 
East Watch, the Palestine Hu¬ 
man Rights and Environment, 
and the Arab Organization for 
Human Rights all document 
hundreds of violations of basic 
human rights especially the tor¬ 
ture of detainees and prisoners. 

These, in accordance with 
the Geneva Conventions, are 
legally and in fact prisoners of 
war and should be treated hu¬ 
manely. They also should have 
periodic visits from relatives 
and friends and have access to 
the media until released. In fact 
the same convention calls for 
their immediate release when 
hostilities cease. 


It is well known that hostili¬ 
ties ceased when Chairman Ar¬ 
afat issued the Cairo Declara¬ 
tion long before the Oslo 
Declaration of Principles. 

In the Occupied Territories, 
that includes the West Bank, 
the Gaza Strip and East Jerusa¬ 
lem and even inside Israel, to 
some extent, torture is the rule 
and not the exception. 

Programmed torture, poor 
nutrition and other hideous 
practices rendered the majority 
of prisoners skeletons unrecog¬ 
nizable even by their next of 
kin. Many lost their sight, oth¬ 
ers are crippled and some even 
lost their senses. Many indeed 
even lost their lives under tor¬ 
ture. The authorities simply or¬ 
dered investigations by offi¬ 
cials who usually blame the 
victim or some unknown 
source. 

In 1987 and following the 
scandals and abuses referred to 
above, a judicial commission 
headed by Mr Landau submit¬ 
ted its report on torture. Sur¬ 
prisingly enough, this notori¬ 
ous report called for 
administering torture to a cer¬ 
tain extent, but. if possible, 
short of death. Even this provi¬ 
so did not prevent the death of 


many prisoners later. In 1994 it 
was decided to increase the de¬ 
grees of torture. 

Even this vile rule fell short 
of pleasing the torturers. Mr 
Mohammed A. Aziz Ham dan 
bad been detained a few weeks 
ago and again subjected to tor¬ 
ture, but no confessions were 
extracted. His lawyers obtained 
an interim order forbidding fur¬ 
ther torture. This order was 
challenged by the Shin Beth 
and the Israeli Supreme Court, 
repealed the interim order and 
called for further physical force 
and additional torture in addi¬ 
tion to shaking, beating and 
bums etc. 

The Convention against Tor¬ 
ture ratified by Israel, prevents 
torture and other methods of in¬ 
human, harsh or degrading 
treatment. Furthermore the 
same convention stares that tor¬ 
ture is illegal and should not be 
resorted to under any pretext 
whatsoever even during war or 
states of emergency. U is uni¬ 
versally agreed that any confes¬ 
sion extracted by force or even 
the threat to use force or similar 
means is null and void. 

Surprisingly enough, as Mr 
Bums, a prominent human 
rights activist points out, "Is¬ 


rael, until recently, maintained 
that electric shocks, shackles, 
beating, bums, dipping in cold 
and hot water and nail pulling 
do not constitute torture.” 

The same malpractices are 
the subject of Article 5 of the 
Universal Declaration of Hu¬ 
man Rights which provides 
that “No one shall be subject¬ 
ed to torture or to cruel, inhu¬ 
mane or degrading treatment 
or punishment.” 

It is difficult to imagine 
more flagrant violation of 
these basic human rights, and 
it is even more difficult to be¬ 
lieve that such methods are le¬ 
galized by a court. We call 
upon Human Rights Organiza¬ 
tions to take all possible meas¬ 
ures not only to publicly de¬ 
nounce such inhumane 
practices but to take active 
steps to eventually release all 
the Palestinian prisoners and 
detainees and to bring pres¬ 
sure to bear on the judicial and 
security organs in Israel to 
abandon and refrain from such 
methods. ■ 

The author, who 
contributed this article to 
The Star, is a lawyer by 
\ profession. 





Refugee 

provinces 

IT WAS a major success 
for Mr Arafat in Paris, 
where the donor Confer¬ 
ence approved the finan¬ 
cial aid package to the 
Palestinian National Au¬ 
thority. 

This package is in con¬ 
trast with the recent 
UNRWA decision to re¬ 
duce aid to the Palestin¬ 
ian refugees outside the 
Palestinian self-rule are¬ 
as. Even from the first 
impression, one gets the 
feeling that there is a seri¬ 
ous imbalance in the 
treatment of the Palestin¬ 
ian refugees within the 
Palestinian national issue. 

The concentration of 
financial assistance on 
the self-rule areas exclu¬ 
sively, is serious since it 
is likely to ignore the 
plight of Palestinian refu¬ 
gees living outside the 
Palestinian territories. 

Perhaps it is the begin¬ 
ning of the liquidation of 
the term “Palestinian Ref¬ 
ugee." and the emergence 
of the dangerous policy 
of assimilating the refu¬ 
gees in the respective 
communities they live in. 
We ought to drive home 
the fact, that there are 
Palestinian refugees liv¬ 
ing in Jordan, Syria and 
Lebanon. 

They still hold a refu¬ 
gee status, and still dream 
of a solution that offers 
them the dignified choice 
of determining their own 
future. Whether there is a 
reduction in funds for the 
refugees, or complete and 
exclusive financial sup¬ 
port concentrated in the 
PNA areas, the fact re¬ 
mains that the refugee 
status of the Palestinian 
people in all the provinc¬ 
es. cannot be negated by 
what seems clearly, an at¬ 
tempt to wipe out their 
existence from the ac¬ 
countants* books. 

Without attempting to, 
deliberately or uninten¬ 
tionally, misconstrue the 
intentions of UNRWA 
and the donor countries, 
what is on offer is noth¬ 
ing more than an interna¬ 
tional decision to incor¬ 
porate the Palestinian 
refugees in each province 
they live in, and national¬ 
ize their identity without 
any choice; at the same 
time as if through finan¬ 
cial muscle, the interna¬ 
tional community has de¬ 
cided who is a Palestinian 
and who is not. 

To liquidate the Pales¬ 
tinian identity through in¬ 
ternational organs is a 
dangerous as well as an 
indifferent attitude that 
lacks imagination. For 
Jordan, the case is very 
clear. Our country is not 
only a host to the Pales¬ 
tinian refugees, but also a 
major donor country. 

The criteria used by 
Jordan regarding the Pal¬ 
estinian refugees is very 
clear and direct The is¬ 
sue of nationalizing the 
Palestinian identity, as¬ 
similating or integrating 
their hopes and aspira¬ 
tions, contradicts what 
Jordan has stood for all 
those years in keeping the 
torch of hope burning, to 
remedy the ills and injus¬ 
tices inflicted upon the 
Palestinian refugees. 

They have the rights 
and privileges preserved 
by every Jordanian with¬ 
out any discrimination, 
and they will continue to 
enjoy those rights without 
jeopardizing their choice 
of identity. 

Jordan ran only do so. 
by insisting on its princi¬ 
pled stance, of either ful¬ 
filling the right of return 
to the Palestinian refu¬ 
gees, or their adequate 
compensation under inter¬ 
national law. The issue 
cannot be solved by con¬ 
spiratorial methods, nor 
by international financial 
pressures. For the aim is 
neither integrating, not 
assimilating the Palestin¬ 
ian refugees in any of the 
host provinces, but rather 
rehabilitating the whole 
region on a non- 
discriminatory basis. ■ 
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■ A new public com¬ 
pany for purification and 
filar* systems is to be 
sei up in Mn'an u cost 
of JD 2 million. About 
JD 350,000 of the capitai 
of die project is owned 
by the Jordan Company 
for the Investment and 
Development of the 
South tJCIDS). The 
Royal Armed Forces and 
the Social Security 
Corp.. have each ICKp 
S hare in the company. 
There is other small 
investors from the Ma'an 
area. The project has 
been carefully studied 
and it is thought that the 
JCIDS. for instance, mil 
recover up to 31 percent 
of its invested capita!. It 
is thought that the com¬ 
pany will produce up to a 
million filters annually. 
This is the fifth project 
that JCIDS suns. 

■ The volume ol shares 
offered from private sub¬ 
scription on the primary 
market of the AFM rose 
to reach JD 54 million by- 
test October. These 
involved only mx con¬ 
cerns. However, activity 
on the primary market 
over the first 10 months 
of this year recorded a 
decline at JD 1S1 million 
compared with JD 41 v 
million, a drop of 43 per¬ 
cent. aguin.sr last year’s 
figures. Foreign invest¬ 
ments at the primary 
market over the last 10 
months were JD 29.5 
million. Arab invest¬ 
ments was JD IS million. 

■ Commercial trade 

between Jordan and the 
PNA areas reached JD 
28 million up till last 
September. Jordan 

imports included fruit, 
welding bars, electrical 
instruments, honey, corn 
oil, marble, and soap. 
These are valued at JD 
18.5 million. Jordanian 
exports to the PNA areas 
reached JD 9.5 million 
covering cement, school 
books and palm oil. The 
two sides want the vol¬ 
ume of exchange 
between them to reach 
S200 million per year. 

■ The • government- 

owned Jordanian Invest¬ 
ment Corp., tJiC} is to 
sell Us 1.5 million share 
in the Hotel and Tourism 
Co. The company owns 
the Hotel 

Inier.Continental. This is 
part of the privatization 
program which the gov¬ 
ernment is embarking on. 
The point is to increase 
the role of the private 
sector. The government 
is also selling off its 
shares in the Cement 
Factories Co. The gov¬ 
ernment's share in the 
J1C has already 
decreased from 87.8*5 to 
30.2% before the latest 
share offering. 


Foreign 

Exchange 

Wednesday. 27 November 

Buy JD SdlJD 

BjE-V. 0.7080 0.7100 

1.1822 1.18S1 

WVfc- . 0.4648 0.4671 


0.5497- 03524 
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Privatization strategy requires 
an active financial market 


AMMAN <Star)—The move 
ment of shares at the Amman 
Financial Market has levelled 
at 146-147 points for mure 
than a mnnth now. 

Despite ups and downs in 
the share price index, analysts 
argue it is domestic and exter¬ 
na! facton. that cause fluctua¬ 
tion in share prices. The AFM 
is a mirror that reflects the 
various economic activities. 

However, economic, finan¬ 
cial and monetary measures 
are being adopted to minimize 
economic distortions in the 
Kingdom. Also, the govern¬ 
ment stresses that these meas¬ 
ures will secure more invest¬ 
ments as pan of the 
privatization strategy. 

Such an objective, how¬ 
ever, cannot be reached unless 
an active financial market is 
firntlv rooted. 


Accordingly, the AFM, 
which has buffered for a long 
time from setbacks, requires 
first or all to recognize (he rea¬ 
sons behind these market price 
fluctuations. Then a solution 
can be fuund. 

Dr Adeeb Haddad, a well 
known economic expert con¬ 
ducted a study on the obstacles 
facing (he AFM and proposals 
for its activation 

The AFM is much distin¬ 
guished in the Arab financial 
world for its use of both local 
savings and external capital to 
finance domestic developing 
projects, Dr Haddad says. 

This means that the finan¬ 
cial market is affected by 
domestic and internatinuul fac¬ 
tors which have an influential 
rule in directing local invest¬ 
ments in terms of competing 
with foreign investments. 


However, because of the 
small si/e of the national 
economy, this naturally means 
that the financial market is 

smaller. 

Dealings at the AFM also 
fluctuate between one season 
to another, in summer they 
register better increases com¬ 
pared with winter. Dr Haddad 
explains. 

In addition, dealers at the 
market worry about the risk of 
investing in the market at the 
present stage. They argue that 
the climate is mil promising. 
Rather, they prefer to hang on 
with their savings until a more 
appropriate time. 

Some companies offered 
many new shares for general 
subscription over the lust few 

years. This added to price 
fluctuations with greater spec¬ 
ulations ruling ihe day. But 


the domestic factors are also 
reinforced by the external 
angle. Needless to say that it is 
this that has an effect on the 
volume of dealings at AFM. 

Local investments ore fac¬ 
ing stronger competition from 
global interest rates and prices 
of foreign currencies. The 
inflation average is another 
monitor for external factors 
which directly effect dealings 
on AFM. 

However, such relation 
between inflation and the vol¬ 
ume of dealings at the AFM is 
weak according to economic 
analyses. Dr Haddad says. 
This confirms that shares are 
the least financial investments 
which suffer from inflation, -as 
their prices may get higher 
together with increasing price 
levels. 

About SO percent of the 


1997 budget disclosed at JD 1.916 
billion with JD 225 million deficit 


AMMAN fS:ar)—In the light of the 
economic restructuring program, the 
government approved the 1947 budget. 
Lay Monday. Finance Minister Mr 
Marwun Awadh disclosed the draft 
budget of JD l.9[ti billion, a rise of 
11.1 percent over 1996. 

The budget takes into consideration 
the basic financial strategics of achiev¬ 
ing self-reliance and reducing the coun¬ 
try’s detie:i to JD 225 million. 

To reach this target, the draft budget 
embarks on measures to improve 
resources, control expenditure, and 
increase national savings through gov¬ 
ernment rationalization and monitoring 
prices. However, a strong infrastructure 
to increase the domestic and external 
investments is a must. 

Total revenues’ for 1997 are esti¬ 
mated at JD 1.860 billion, an increase 
of six percent over 3 996. 

Domestic revenues ore expected to 
hit JD 1.691 billion, a growth of 8.2 
percent. These revenues do not include 


any rise in taxation, fees and extra bur¬ 
dens on people. 

Em imated donations and iiiijiici.il 
assistance total JD 169 million com¬ 
pared with JD 191.3 million in 1996. 

Current expenditure for 1497 is esti¬ 
mated at JD 1481 million, a rise of 8.7 
percent compared with 1990. These 
expenses include a food subsidy and a 
cash subsidy of JD 72 million 

The remaining deficit is expected to 
total JD 225 million, or 3.9 percent of 
the Gross Domestic Product (GDP) 
compared with JD 237 million in 1996. 

The budget has economic and social 
objectives; continuous subsidy and 
fash money for the wheat price 
increase which led to a rise in bread 
prices. 

Allocation for the so-called social 
security net also increased from JD 
19.1 million in 1996 to JD 28.5 million 
in 1997, at a growth of 49.2 percent. 

For the first lime in ihe budget draft, 
JD 7 million will be allocated to the 
National Aid Fund. 


('here will also be increased funding 
for infrjstructural projects, especially 
maintenance, road construction. Jams, 
water networks and the sewerage 
system. 

Allocations for these totalled JD 
86.9 million in 1946, whereas in 1967 
they are to be increased to JD 110.9 
million recording a growth of 27.6*.}. 

The archaeological and touristic sec¬ 
tor is given a JD 4.41 million stake in 
allocation while in 1997 it goes up to 
JD 11.8 million, a rise of I6S percent. 

Allocations tor the army, public 
security, civil defence and the Royal 
Medical Services are also on the 
agenda of the 1997 budget. 

There are other allocations for cultu¬ 
ral. youth, and sport clubs, education 
and training, health and expanding the 
umbrella o! health insurance to cover 
more citizens. 

Through intensive capital projects, 
the budget will create 3000 new job 
opportunities. ■ 


total dealings on the floor can 
be attributed to available 
income and distributed pro¬ 
jects of listed companies at the 
market. 

Other factors that affect the 
volume of share dealings are 
the national product and for¬ 
eign assistance that goes to 
the industrial and services 
sectors. 

There are also the remit¬ 
tances of Jordanians who are 
working outside the country. 
They have a large role in 
increasing or reducing the 
share dealings of insurance 
companies, banks and financial 
institutions. 

Thus, it is imperative to put 
forward measures and propo¬ 
sals to put an end to the set¬ 
backs at the AFM and activate 
the volume of dealings. 

One solution can be the 
establishing of shareholding 
companies whose task will be 
to achieve a balance between 
offer and demand at the mar¬ 
ket, these are so-called "market 
makers.” 

This can be managed 
i! ough the support of invest¬ 
ment" corporations, saving 
funds such os the Social Secur¬ 
ity Corp., post office funds and 
investment funds. This will 
help to secure portfolios and 
invest surplus liquidity in the 
securities market. Our future 
plans should develop a’l types 
of investments through legal 
procedures that can provide 
continuous liquidity for the 
AFM. Dr Haddad says. 

The establishment of share¬ 
holding companies must be 
organized in the light of the 
needs of the Jordanian market 
for such companies. This indi¬ 
cates the necessity for execut¬ 
ing feasibility studies before 
these companies are declared. 
Such a strategy will give fur¬ 
ther prediction on the profita¬ 
bility of these concerns and 
give a real idea about their 
financial status. Consequently, 
we shall be able to direct our 
savings and investments to the 
best concerns which have their 
identified objectives. Dr H ad¬ 
ded says. ■ 


USAir to become US Airways 


NEW YORK—USAir said that 
by early next year it will 
change its name to US Airways 
and that its newly painted air¬ 
craft will carry a stylized ver¬ 
sion of the US’s fhg as a sym¬ 
bol of quality. 

The new corporate identity 
theme will be carried through¬ 
out ihe airline, from redesigner 
airpon terminals to ticket jack¬ 
ets. from a new frequent travel¬ 
ler program to new aircraft 
interiors’ and a new onboard 
magazine 

"US Airways will be the air¬ 
line of choice, providing the 


highest levels of service for 
passengers, whether they w;int 
to go 400 miles or 4,000 miles. 
That is our commitment, and 
we are expressing it today in 
our name, our colours and, 
above all, in the symbol we 
will carry,” says USAir Chair¬ 
man and CEO Stephen M. 
Wolf. 

“This is an airline that has 
made great strides in recent 
months in its operational effi¬ 
ciency, in the development of 
its international route structure 
and in its financial perfor¬ 
mance. it is time to say to the 


world, and to ourselves, who 
we are and w hat we intend to 
become,” Wolf continues. 

“Our customers want us to 
be tasteful and contemporary, 
and we will be. Our customers 
want us to be proficient and 
reliable, and we will he. Our 
customers want us to be dedi¬ 
cated and understanding, and 
will be.” 

Key components of the new 
program include: 

■ A color theme for the 
exteriors and interiors of air¬ 
craft. for airports, for published 
materials and every other 




expression of the airline. The 
Aircraft will be painted deep 
blue and medium gray with 
accent lines ol red and white. 
The flag symbol, in light gray, 
will be on the tail of every 
aircraft. 

■ A premier level of interna¬ 
tional business-class service— 
Envoy Class—that will feature 
sleeper-type seats with in-arm 
videos, telephones, an industry- 
leading 56-inch pitch and first- 
class style meal service. A spe¬ 
cial Envoy Class lounge will 
open at the airline’s main inter¬ 
national gateway in 
Philadelphia. 

■ New first class seats on all 
tonger-houl planes used in 
domestic service, designed both 
for the comfort of the passen¬ 
ger and for a new sense of spa¬ 
ciousness aboard the aircraft. 
All first class cabins are being 
expanded, whether in short- 
haul or I on get-haul domestic 


■ A redesigned frequent 
traveller program, known as 
Dividend Miles, that creates a 
top-tier level of benefits for 
those who fly more than 
100,000 miles annually. These 
members at the Chairman's 
Preferred level will receive free 
club memberships, upgrades, 
and special resen ation and air¬ 
pon services. 

■ Refurbished cabins in all 
aircraft to make carpets, side- 
walls. seat coverings and lug¬ 
gage bins consistent through¬ 
out the fleet. 

■ Telephones on every 
aircraft. 

■ A new onboard magazine, 
to be called Anarix. 

The entire program is the 
outgrowth of an intensive anal¬ 
ysis of the airline's position 
within the industry and the 
desires of its customers. 
Numerous focus groups and 
other consumer studies contrib¬ 
uted to the process ■ 




0.4142 0.4163 
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• An economic delegation from Tunisia arrived In 
Amman. They met Jordanians officials from the public 
and private sectors with the aim of Increasing the trade 
volume between Jordan and Tunisia. Trade exchange 
between the two countries is limited tu JD 5.8 million up 
till last September. Officials from the Jordanian and 
Tunisian Chambers of Commerce have diseased 
expanding economic cooperation, trade exchange, and 
joint touristic ventures and promotional investments in 
tourist and Industrial services. 

A free trade agreement could facilitate the free move¬ 
ment of commodities between Jordan and Tunisia as well 
as removing all customs and administrative obstacles to 
trade exchange. 


rsine 


MENA Cairo conference, a well 
plotted agenda which frustrated 
Israeli grand ambitions 

THE HUGE participation of Israeli businessmen in the Cairo 
MENA III conference and their desire for greater normaliza¬ 
tion with Arab countries proved no more than a pipe-dream. 

The head of the Israeli delegation. David Levy, who is 
also the foreign minister, was not even allowed to speak to 
the conference at its opening session. This made him boy cott 
its later sessions. Even Israeli businessmen who came with 
an investment package and joint ventures hopefully to sign 
with Arab businessmen failed abysmally. 

Analysts agree that Egypt, even prior to the conference, 
sought to play down and minimize the role of Israel in the 
plans for a new Middle East and North Africa. 

Egyptian President, Hosni Mubarak, embarked on a move 
to isolate Israel and do away with the saying that seeks to 
consider Israel as a must in a new regional economic formu¬ 
la. Egyptian diplomacy and economic personalities keenly 
prepared the event. 

The Arab participants played to the lune, following a well- 
plotted scenario and performing their role effectively by re¬ 
moving Israel from a regional economic contract. 

Despite the fact that Egypt was the most to benefit from 
the conference, ihe event displayed an Arab economic lobby 
that refused to “integrate Israel into the Arab economy.” Sau¬ 
di Arabia put its economic weight behind such a decision. Its 
officials stated that there would be no economic cooperation 
unless Israel makes a U-ium on its hardline policies. 

What is also foretelling is that the other Arab countries, 
which already established relations with Israel, are now say¬ 
ing that further normalization would be conditional on a 
change of altitude on the pan of Israel, both in letter and 
spirit. Morocco, for instance, shows no further interest in 
boosting its economic ties with Israel unless it pushes for¬ 
ward the peace process on all tracks. 

Qatar has also frozen further cooperation with Israel. Du¬ 
bai said that it would not go ahead with the new era unless 
there is a movement on the peace process especially with the 
Palestinians. 

The Israeli switching of the land for peace formula to that 
of security for peace is much disapproved. The wall of si¬ 
lence between the Gulf and Israel is being erected again. The 
Gulf private sector does noi need an Israeli market. On the 
contrary, it is Israel that needs the Guif and has been trying 
to enter since the “cold” began to thaw. Besides the markets. 
Gulf countries are “energy producers” which Israel badly 
needs. 

It is beginning to be realized by all that Israel is not the ec¬ 
onomic giant that we all were led to believe. As a developing 
rather than a developed country, its Gross Domestic Product 
(GDP) is 553 billion. However. Saudi Arabia’s GDP is S92 
billion. Turkey’s is $95 billion and Iran’s is u SI39 billion. 

Above all, the average per capita income in the United 
Arab Emirates i< $20,000. in Qatar it is SI6.000. while in Is¬ 
rael it is only S11.G0U. In addition, the ratio of economic 
growth in Israel docs not surpass 3.2 percent, whereas in 
Oman it is 8.8 percent, in Morocco 5.5 percent and in EgypL 
4.3 percent. Nearly 40 percent of the Israeli industry is fo¬ 
cused on the military sector. This is something that Israel 
could very well lose out if a comprehensive peace in the re¬ 
gion is achieved. 

So, it would be nice to sec who needs who in the new era 
of peace and prosperity, bearing in mind that the new inter¬ 
national arena has vastly changed since the 1970's and 
1980‘s. With tight international liquidity. Israel has to re¬ 
think its economic strategy. ■ 


Royal Wings 
offers top services 



BY MID-DECEMBER, die RJ-owned Royal Wings is to pro¬ 
vide its clients with an extra service by operating a twice- 
weekly flight between Amman and Haifa. These flights will 
help Palestinians from the 1948 territories to travel easily from 
and to Amman, says Mr Ammar Bulqar. Marketing and’ Sales 
Director at the airline. 

Royal Wings will also operate further flights to Cairo. 
Sharm A1 Sheikh, Hurghada, Luxor. Aswan, St Caihrines, Lar- 
naka. Rhdos and Antaqia. 

RW also handles all travel arrangements to these destina¬ 
tions including residence, horel bookings and transport. 

Royal Wings departs from the Amman Civil Airport in Mar¬ 
ta. a close location to the city center. This makes :he arrival 
and departure from and to the airport much easier for passen¬ 
gers. 

Royal Wings was established on 1 January. 199b. as a local 
company owned by Royal Jordanian to provide a faster service 
to its passengers, especially to Aqaba and Tel Aviv. 

The aeroplane started ns first flight to Aqaba last Fehruary. 
with an average of two flights per Jay. This step secures a bet¬ 
ter service for its passengers from Europe and the United 
States. 

Passengers coming from the east and the west can travel to 
Aqaba the same day as they arrive in Jordan. Royal Wings has 
a five-weekly flights to Tel Aviv, Mr Balqar maintains. ■ 
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Romanian-Jordanian trade relations are 
set to increase further, says ambassador 


AMMAN (Star)—The Romanian A mb as- 
sodor in Amman. Mr loan Agaficioaia, 
praised Jordanian-Romanian relations. 
Speaking to a press conference on the oc- 
cassion of his county's National Day that 
is this Sunday I December the ambassador 
said that industrial and trade cooperation 
between the two countries is vert strong. 

Mr Agaficioaia said that Romanian 
companies in the last decade have execut¬ 
ed the second and third stages of the ex¬ 
pansion of the Petroleum Refinery in Zer- 
qa, the construction of several ihousend 
kilometers of elecuic lines and helped in 
drilling for oil and gas. He said Romania is 
now helping to construct a "tankfarm” for 
the Aqaba power station. 

Bilateral trade between the two coun¬ 
tries reached $35 million in 1995. This is 
expected to increase to $45 million this 
year, the ambassador said. 

The volume of direct foreign investment 
in Romania until last July amounted to $2 
billion, of which $300 million were record¬ 
ed over the first seven months of this year. 


The i r 

number of 
foreign in¬ 
vestors 
which hit 
52,000 re¬ 
flects the 
country's 
successful 
economic 
strategy in 

enhancing 
foreign 
capital en¬ 
try into the \fr Agaficioaia 
Romanian 
economy. 

Foreign capital investments cover in¬ 
dustry* trade, tourism, banking and insu¬ 
rance. services, agriculture and mining 
industry. About 61 percent of the foreign 
investments is located in western Eu¬ 
rope. The European Union (EU) holds 53 
percent of the capital and 36 percent of 
the number of investors. These figures 
provide evidence that Romania has more 



developed relations with EU. 

Romania, through the legislation it 
created to secure the climate for invest¬ 
ment, represents the widest opening for 
the entrance of foreign capital, and creat¬ 
ed the possibility of attracting foreign in¬ 
vestments in a large scale. 

Although Romanian officials made ef¬ 
forts and there have always existed con¬ 
cern both on the legislative side and ex¬ 
ecutive s'ide for the development of 
foreign investments capital, all these pro¬ 
vided to be insufficient. 

Foreign investors need the support of 
both sides, not only the country where 
investments are made, but also the strong 
support of the source of the investments. 

The support granted by the source 
countries had not been accomplished in a 
sufficient manner, especially regarding 
credits warranty and interest rates" for in¬ 
vestors. 

In 1996, the entire economic reform 
program has moved forward under the 
strategy for great privatization, ■ 
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Four Palestinian workers re-enact, Monday, the ill- 
treatment that they were subjected to by two Israeli 
border guards. 

Israel could be having a hard time 

S3 Israel could be having a hard lime in terms of public 
relations. According to Israeli diplomats in Europe, the 
United States, and Latin America, the tide could be turn¬ 
ing against Israeli fortunes. They report that this has been 
particularly so since the last two weeks and is very much 
related to Israeli intransigence over the redeployment 
issue in Hebron. Reports that came in from Bonn and 
Rome for example point oui that the Israeli ambassadors 
there are finding it very difficult in justifying the current 
Israeli policy in the Hebron negotiations. Israel is increas¬ 
ingly seen to be pussy-footing the talks. 

Settlements get the thumps down! 

B Israeli settlements are now exceedingly becoming a 
bone of contention between the Arabs and Israelis. It 
appears that Israel can't have its cake and eat it. It can't 
pay lip service to the peace process while it is bent on 
building more settlements or expanding new ones in the 
Occupied Territories. First to express his displeasure was 
Dr Amr Mousa. the Egyptian _ 

Foreign Minister. He said thai - 
Egypt is currently studying 
carefully the Israeli settlements 
issue through the decisions 
reached during the Arab sum¬ 
mit. He 2 dded that the last i 
summit agreed that if Israeli 
continues in its hardline stance, 
the Arab countries will have no 
choice but to reconsider the 
process of normalization that is 
currently going on. He added 
that such an Israeli policy of Musa 
thickening and expanding settlement in the Occupied Ter¬ 
ritories, Jerusalem and the Golan Heights is a flagrant voi- 
lation of international law and the principles of the peace 
process. 

Dr Musa added that the Arab summit that was held in 
June pointed out that the Arab countries will not just sit 
back and take the new Israeli 
policy which is bringing the 
region into increased tensions. 

The Israelis in turn were quick 
to react. The Israeli Prime Min¬ 
ister. Benjamin Netanyahu said 
Israel has no intentions of 
building settlements on the 
Golan Heights. He emphasized 
that nobody has been given the 
“green light" to build"any set¬ 
tlements on the heights. He 
said that anv settlement pro- 
jects in the Occupied Terrilo- Netanmhu 
ries would have to be approved 
by the government. Bui this is seen as pep calk. Such pro¬ 
jects are going on. The newly created Ministry of Infra¬ 
structure has given the go-ahead to build 900 units on set¬ 
tlements in the Golan Heights 

Washington condemns Israeli court 
decision on torturing Palestinian 
prisoners 

6S A spokesman fn”the US State Department has con¬ 
demned a resolution endorsed by the Israeli courts allow¬ 
ing torture of Palestinian prisoners. This behaviour is 
described by as “uncivilized." He also expressed deep 
worry about the Israeli soldiers' callous behaviour in deal¬ 
ing with Palestinian detainees. 

The UN Committee to Combat Torture, has also con¬ 
demned the latest Israeli court decision which allows the 
use of force in questioning suspects in the Occupied 
Territories. 

“Such a decision does not justify Israeli doubts about 
their security, a Canadian member of the committee says. 
Committee experts have urged the Israeli government to 
provide them with a special report on this decision to be 
discussed during their next meeting which is due between 
28 April— 9 May. 1997. in Geneva. 


Israel settlement controversy 
continues to claim lives 


By Nicholas Goldberg 

LA Times- Washington Post 
News Sen-ice 

NAALIN, Occupied West 
Bank—When Azallah Amira 
died last week, he was striding 
toward a line of Israeli troops, 
waving a sign that read “No 
Peace with Settlements" and 
carrying in his pocket papers 
he said proved the ownership 
of his land. 

The land—10 acres on a 
nearby hill overlooking the 
Jewish settlement of Kiryat 
Sefer—had been handed down 
over the years from his grand¬ 
father to his father to him. But 
a few weeks ago, the Israeli 
government announced that 
Kiryat Sefer was expanding 
and that Amira's olive groves 
would be among those taken 
away. 

“AtaJlah didn't say much 
that morning, he just ate his 
breakfast and told me before he 
left. I ns hall ah. we're going to 
keep our land,'" 

said his wife. Hana, who is 
pregnant with the couple’s 
eighth child. “How could 1 
know then what was going to 
happen?" Amin's death —he 
was shot in the chest and killed 
instantly after Palestinian pro¬ 
testers began throwing stones 
at Israeli soldiers—received lit¬ 
tle attention outside the village. 
He is only the most recent cas¬ 


ualty in a 30-year war between 
the Palestinians of the West 
Bank and the Israelis, who 
occupied the land and began 
building settlements on it in 
1967. 

Over the years, the toll of the 
occupation has been a steep 
one: Since the beginning of the 
intifada, the 
Palestinian 

g? "S But now 
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tinians have tUmiUS. 

died at one Ar 

another's CtCL 

hands in the ___ 

territories. SlippOFt 

During the B/Jnk fit 

last three F>UHK £//< 

years, as the fo itlCre 

peace process _ 

with the Pai. settlers 

esunians pro¬ 
gressed under cur 

die Labor 
Party govern¬ 
ments “of Yitzhak Rabin and 
Shimon Peres, it looked like 
Jewish settlement in the West 
Bank and Gaza—and the crea¬ 
tion of an expanded, “greater 
Israel"—was slowing. 

Although Jewish settlers con¬ 
tinued to move to the territories 
and new housing units were 
still being built, the growth was 
closely monitored and was lim¬ 
ited to certain geographical 


areas close to the “green line" 
border with Israel. Financial 
incentives for moving to the 
territories were cut back, and 
the ongoing peace negotiations 
made it uncertain whether set¬ 
tlers would even be allowed to 
remain. 

But now. with a new govern- 


But now, with a new government in 
place, the tide is once again 
turning . Prime Minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu, who has always 
supported settlement in the West 
Bank and Gaza, has said he hopes 
to increase the number of Jewish 
settlers in the territories from the 
current level of140,000. 


ment in place, the dde is once 
again turning. Prime Minister 
Benjamin Netanyahu, who has 
always supported settlement in 
the West Bank and Gaza, has 
said he hopes to increase the 
number of Jewish settlers in the 
territories from the current level 
Of 140.000. 

“We have a right to settle 
anywhere we want in Gaza or 
in Judea and Samaria." said 


David Bar-Illan. Netanyahu's 
chief spokesman, using the bib¬ 
lical name for the territory on 
the West Bank of the Jordan 
River. “That right is inherent. 
It is pan of the land of Israel.” 

.Already, the settlement of 
Kiryat Sefer. where more than 
7.000 ultra-orthodox Jews live 
just over the 

hmmbi West Bank line, 
+ has been given 
vent in permission to 
lin construct 1.800 

new apartments 
iamin hy Defense Mln- 
J ister Yitzhak 

ZyS Mordechai. 
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In the settle¬ 
ment of Immanuel, where 
4.500 Israelis now live, the 
defense minister okayed 1,200 
new homes, as well as a coun¬ 
try club, a senior citizens' 
home and a religious study cen¬ 
ter. That decision is particu¬ 
larly significant because the 
settlement sits deep inside the 
West Bank, near the Palestin¬ 
ian city of Nablus—indicating 
that the government is throw¬ 


ing its support behind those 
interior settlements as well as 
the ones close to the border of 
Israel. Another 2.000 or so new 
units scattered throughout the 
West Bank and Gaza are await¬ 
ing Mordechai’s approval. 

The government has also 
doubled the money going to 
settlers in its new budget, pro¬ 
posed restoring the subsidies 
and tax. breaks that encourage 
settlement in the territories, and 
ended a freeze on the sale of 
3,000 existing apartments in 
the settlements, imposed by the 
previous government 

“There's always demand for 
these houses.” said David 
Sabag, a 37-year-old resident of 
Kiiyat Sefer. ‘It's cheaper here, 
it’s religious, and you can get 
three bedrooms for 70,000 dol¬ 
lars—for what would cost two 
and a half times that price in 
Tel Aviv or Jerusalem." 

In his 1993 book, “A Place 
Among the Nations." Netan¬ 
yahu described the West Bank 
as “the heart of the country," 
and argued that giving it back to 
the Palestinians would put Israel 
at the mercy of Arab terrorists. 
Although the major West Bank 
cities have been returned to the 
control of the Palestinian 
Authority, Netanyahu has made 
it clear that he does not want the 
entire territory returned for the 
creation of an independent Pal¬ 
estinian state. 


Netanyahu, however, is 
under pressure from the United 
States, which has long opposed 
the expansion of Jewish settle¬ 
ments in the Occupied Territo¬ 
ries. As a result, Netanyahu has 
not done as much for the set- 
tiers as they would like. So far, 
his government has approved 
new units in existing settle¬ 
ments but has not approved the 
building of new settlements. 

Of approximately 140,000 
Jewish settlers living today 
among some 2 million Pales¬ 
tinian" Arabs in modem, red- 
roofed settlements perched on 
the tops of the rocky hills of 
the West Bank and Gaza. 
Some live in tiny communities 
of just a few families, while 
others live in massive com¬ 
muter settlements like Ma’ale 
Adumim. where about 20.000 
Jews have houses and gardens 
only 10 minutes from 
Jerusalem. 

Some settlements, like Uriel 
in the north, have became irre¬ 
placeable parts of the Israeli 
industrial economy: others, 
like Kfar Etzion to the south, 
are co-operatively run kibbut¬ 
zim. Of more than 140 settle¬ 
ments. most are separated 
from Palestinian communities 
by deserts and barbed-wire 
fences; others, like Beit Hadas- 
sah in Hebron, are in the heart 
of Arab cities. ■ 


Female circumcision rouses 
much debate in Egypt 

Human rights advocates are divided on the best way to combat the phenomenon. Some say Egypt’s 
parliament should make female circumcision a criminal offense. Still others say the government 

should concentrate on promoting public awareness of the risks. 


By John I Lancaster 

LA Times-Washington Post 
News Sen'ice 

AL DABIYA, Egypt—Last 
month, the parents of 4-year- 
old Amira Hasson did what 
they thought was their duty as 
good Muslims: They hired the 
family physician to snip off 
pan of her genitals. 

When she died a few houis 
later, apparently as a result of 
complications from anesthesia. 
Mahmoud Hassan and his wife, 
Atiyat, accepted it as God's 
will. Now the only thing that 
puzzles them is why anyone 
thinks that the doctor. Ezzat 
Shehat, did anything wrong. 

“He is a good doctor," said 
Hassan. 27. a somber grocer 
with a neatly trimmed mus¬ 
tache. ‘They should let him 
return to work." The Health 
Ministry has suspended Shehat 
pending the outcome of the 
criminal investigation. 

The death of the little girl— 
one of two who suffered the 
same fate at the hands of the 
same doctor on the same day— 
highlights the immense chal¬ 
lenge faced by women’s health 
advocates and some govern¬ 
ment officials in Egypt as they 
begin to confront the widely 
practiced ritual known as 
female circumcision. 

Having ignored the issue for 
decades, public health authori¬ 
ties in Egypt this year were 


stunned by a national survey 
showing that 97 percent of 
married Egyptian women 
between the ages of 15 and 49 
had undergone the procedure. 
Among women with daughters. 
87 percent reported that at least 
one daughier had been circum¬ 
cised or would be. 

“They were all surprised" 
said Dara Carr, a researcher 
with Maryland-based Macro 
International Inc., which con¬ 
ducted the survey on behalf of 
the Egyptian government with 
funding from the US Agency 
for International Development 
“I think the Egyptians felt that 
this was a dying custom and 
that this was much, much 
higher than they had 
expected." 

Like other countries in 
Africa where female circumci¬ 
sion is commonplace. Egypt 
has come under growing inter¬ 
national pressure to curb the 
practice. It has been linked to 
such potentially fatal health 
risks as bleeding, infection and 
complications relating to anes¬ 
thesia—and, in later life, prob¬ 
lems in childbirth and sexual 
relations. That pressure led. in 
July, to a decree by Health 
Minister Ismail Sallam barring 
health professionals from per¬ 
forming the operation. 

But the decree has encoun¬ 
tered stiff resistance from' 
Islamic fundamentalists, 
including many within the 


. medical establishment, who 
' defend the practice as neces- 
• sary to protect women from the 
consequences of excessive sex¬ 
ual desire. 

Judging from a visit to this 
rural village, hemmed in by 
sugar-cane fields on the '.vest 
bank of the Nile 320 miles 
south of Cairo, the ban has yet 
to touch the lives of ordinary 
Egyptians. Many people said 
they had never heard of it. Oth¬ 
ers said they would ignore it. 
And local prosecutors acknowl¬ 
edged that they investigate cir¬ 
cumcision cases with little 
vigor, if at all. 

In the meantime, health 
workers say. girls as young as 3 
continue to undergo painful and 
sometimes risky surgery at the 
hands of poorly trained mid¬ 
wives. village barbers and. in 
many cases, doctors who work 
for the same ministry that is 
claiming to combat the 
practice. 

Human rights advocates are 
divided on the best way to com¬ 
bat the phenomenon. Some say 
Egypt's parliament should 
make female circumcision a 
criminal offense. Still others 
say the government should con¬ 
centrate on promoting public 
awareness of the risks. 

"People say that it is so 
deeply rooted that (making it a 
criminal offense! will just drive 
it underground,” said Marie 
Assaad, who chairs a coalition 


of Egyptian non-governmental 
organizations that is trying to 
combat the problem. "Many 
doctors still believe it is a very 
important protection against 
disease and immorality and 
that talking against it is a West¬ 
ern fad." 

Among religious conserva¬ 
tives in Egypt, female circum¬ 
cision is typically defended on 
the basis of sayings attributed 
to the prophet Muhammad. But 
others contend the practice has 
no basis in Islam. They note 
that it is unknown in ultracon¬ 
servative Islamic countries 
such as Saudi Arabia and Iran, 
occurs widely within Egypt's 
Coptic Christian minority and 
may date to the time of the 
pharaohs, long before the 
advene of Islam. 

In sub-Saharan Africa, 
female circumcision is a tribal 
custom that occurs across 3 
broad spectrum of religions 
and cultures in more than 20 
countries. The operation can 
range in severity from partial 
or full removal of the clitoris 
and surrounding tissue to a rad¬ 
ical procedure in which the 
external genitals are cut away 
and the area closed with 
stitches, leaving only a small 
opening for urination and 
menstruation. 

Egypt's government and 
official media largely ignored 
the subject until 1994, when 


CNN broadcast footage of a 
screaming W-year-oid Egyp¬ 
tian girl undergoing the proce¬ 
dure at the' hands of a Cairo 
barber. 

After initially accusing the 
network of trying to embarrass 
Egypr in front of foreign guests 
then in Cairo for a UN confer¬ 
ence on population, the govern¬ 
ment promised action. But it 
soon ran into opposition from 
the Gad Haq Ati Gad Haq. then 
Egypt’s senior religious figure 
and the sheikh of Cairo's A1 
Azhar University, who warned 
that “girls who are not circum¬ 
cised when young have a sharp 
temperament and bad habits.” 

Aii Fartah, health minister at 
the time, tried to finesse the 
issue by declaring that public 
hospitals would perform the 
operation only one day a week. 
When Egyptian women's 
groups complained, he banned 
the procedure in public hospi¬ 
tals. but not in private ones. 

Sallam, the current health 
minister, has tried to close that 
loophole, announcing in July 
that henceforth no licensed 
health professional could per¬ 
form die procedure. Sallam 
acknowledged in an interview, 
however, that the Health Minis¬ 
try has suspended or revoked 
the licenses of doctors in just 
two circumcision cases, both of 
them involving deaths. 

The government faces strong 
resistance from Egyptian doc¬ 


tors such as Munir Mur, a Brit¬ 
ish-trained professor of gyne- 
-jcology at Cairo’s Ain Shams 
University with a thriving pri¬ 
vate practice in the upscale sub¬ 
urb of Heliopolis. Although 
Mur condemns the more 
extreme varieties of circumci¬ 
sion—he said his method 
removes a fold over the clitoris 
while leaving the clitoris intact 
—he has sued to overturn the 
ministry’s ban on grounds that 
it is contrary both to Islam and 
sound medical practice. 

“Most of our parents, moth¬ 
ers, aunts, sisters and so on 
have been doing this for years, 
and no one was complaining,” 
Mur said in an interview. 

Attitudes are even more 
entrenched in such rural vil¬ 
lages as this warren of mud- 
brick houses and narrow alleys 
just a few miles from die five- 
star tourist palaces of Luxor on 
the opposite bank. 

“Even if the law prohibits it. 
people will still do this opera¬ 
tion." said Hoda Abdelraoreed. 
29, a vivacious mother of three 
who teaches Arabic and relig¬ 
ion at a high school in nearby 
ArmanL 

“Europe and the United 
States," she added, “need it 
more than we do. They 
wouldn't have AIDs and all 
these other problems.” ■ 


Survivors provide chilling details of hijacked plane’s crash 


By John-Thor Dahlburg 

LA Times- Washing ton Post News Service 


PARIS—One engine had already stopped 
for want of fuel when the pilot told pas¬ 
sengers to brace for a crash landing. Be¬ 
low, the Indian Ocean, gleaming azure, 
rapidly grew closer. To many passengers, 
it seemed that the end was seconds away. 

“We already knew that we were going 
to die," said N.B. Surti, a survivor from 
India. 

Last Saturday, an Ethiopian Airlines 
Boeing 767 crashed into the sea off the 
Comoro Islands after it was comman¬ 
deered by hijackers and forced to fly until 
its fuel tanks ran dry. 

At least 72 of the 175 passengers and 
crew were killed, and 48 more were miss¬ 
ing a day later and feared dead. 

But 55 people survived and some gave 
barrowing accounts of ill-fated Flight ET 
961, which was supposed to travel from 
Addis Ababa. Ethiopia, across Africa to 
Abidjan. Ivory Coast, but was hijacked by 
a trio of Ethiopians who “wanted to make 
history” and fly to Australia. 

‘They were not high-tech hijackers." 
said Frank Huddle, 53, US consul general 
in Bombay, who was on board with his 
wife, Shania. “But they were terrorists, 
and they did not let the pilot communicate 
with us." 

The Huddles, who planned to get off at 
the flight's first stop. Nairobi, for a game 
park holiday in Kenya, were seated in 
business class in the front of the aircraft. 


‘Ten minutes before we went down, the 
pilot said: ‘We have lost one engine. We 
are running out of fuel. We are going to 
have a crash landing. Get ready,”’ the US 
diplomat recalled. 

“I thought I was dead when we hit the 
water," Huddle stud. 

Witnesses said the Boeing, like a skim¬ 
ming pebble, struck the sea four times— 
flipping over at least once—before break¬ 
ing into three large sections about 100 
yards off the northern shore of Grande 
Comore. the largest island in the Comoros 
chain, a former French colony. 

■The first bump was really gentle," 
Huddle said. “Then the second one was 
really hard. The third one was even hard¬ 
er. like a 70 mph auto accident The last 
one was like an earthquake.” 

The Huddles managed to swim free of 
the plane’s wreckage. Huddle suffered se¬ 
vere cuts on his legs and feet, and was 
evacuated to the French island territory of 
Reunion via a French military transport. 

Surti said he battled his way through 
floating cadavers to live. 

‘‘Five or six times I went up and down 
in the water. I wanted very much to sur¬ 
vive.” he said. “1 fought through all the 
bodies and everything, and grabbed a 
broken part of the plane. Slowly, slowly I 
came out" 

Pilot Leul Abate, 42, suffered head in¬ 
juries but survived. He told reporters from 
his hospital bed that there were three hi¬ 
jackers and that they wanted to go to Aus¬ 
tralia but that they made no other de¬ 




mands. 

“The hijackers wanted to make histo¬ 
ry." Abate said. 

The trio forced their way into the cock¬ 
pit 15 minutes after takeoff. One was 
wielding a small ax. apparently the one 
kept in the plane for emergency use. A 
second carried a small fire extinguisher, 




also from the plane, and the third said he 
had a bomb in his hand, although the pilot 
said he couldn’t see it. In his other hand, 
the man held a bottle of whiskey. 

The terrorists beat up the co-pilot, Yo- 
nas Mekuria, 35, and tossed him into the 
main cabin. Mekuria, who also survived 
the crash, said that although Abate insist¬ 


ed the plane was running out of fuel, the 
hijackers refused to let him land at the is¬ 
land's international airport, about five 
miles from the spot where the plane final¬ 
ly ditched. 

ft was the 17th time in six years that 
Ethiopians have been involved in a hi¬ 
jacking. Since the Communist regime of 
Mengisoi Haile Mariam was overthrown 
in 1991 by partisans of the current prime 
minister. Meles Zecawi, Ethiopia has 
been plagued by terrorist acts, including 
hijackings by soldiers of the ousted gov¬ 
ernment 

According to Bisrat Alemu, an Ethiopi¬ 
an passenger, the hijackers made an an¬ 
nouncement in Amharic. Ethiopia’s offi¬ 
cial language, soon after commandeering 
the jeL 

‘They said: ‘We escaped from prison. 
We are against the government We are 
hijacking the plane. We have an explo¬ 
sive. If anybody moves, we’11 explode 
iL’“ 

Two of the hijackers survived tire 
crash, were arrested and are being interro¬ 
gated by Comoros police. 

George Manay, chief pilot for the Co¬ 
moros national airline, praised Abate for 
bringing the plane down near a shallow 
reef next to a resort hotel where there was 
plenty of help. 

When the Boeing slamxned into the sea, 
tourists sunbathing on the beach nished to 
assist in the rescue. Divers toiled through¬ 
out the night to recover bodies, but offi¬ 
cials said last Sunday they need at least 


36 hours and heavy cutting equipment, 
underwater lighting and protective diving 
gear to recover remains still trapped in 
partially submerged wreckage. 

By Sunday evening, the bodies of 72 
victims had been retrieved from the wa¬ 
ter, Comoros officials said. 

“My guess is they didn't really have 
any ... (weapons), but who knows?” 
Franklin P. Huddle, the US consul gener¬ 
al in Bombay, later said from hospital on 
Reunion, a French island he and the other 
American survivors were flown to after 
the crash. 

The hijacking began about half an hour 
after the plane took off. he said, when the 
hijackers began running down the aisle. 
The jetliner flew For another 2 1/2 boors 
before running out of fueL At the end. 
Huddle said, several large passengers sug¬ 
gested attempting to overpower the hi¬ 
jackers. but by then the jet was descend¬ 
ing fast. One of the hijackers snuggled 
for the controls. Huddle said, adding that 
he believed the men intended as a last act 
to dive the plane into a resort hoteL 

“It’s interesting what goes through 
your mind when the plane goes down. At 
the last second, my wife suggested eat¬ 
ing a peanut-butter sandwich because we 
might not eat for a while after we were 
rescued,” he said. “I'm a former pilot so 
I know what it’s like to ditch planes over 
water. I thought we were going to go 
down for the count” ■ 
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Gorbachev 


A noble leader with 
a hapless cause 


Memoirs, by Mikhail Gorbachev f Double- 
day, $35, 769pp.) 

Reviewed by Dimitri K. Sixties 

LA Times- Washington Post Sews Service 


Mikhail Gorbachev i* Russia's invisible 
man. Yet just a decade ago, he was every¬ 
where io be seen, widely regarded (espe¬ 
cially hy (he W«tj as the Soviet Union's 
savior, still a (rue believer in the utopian 
ideals of Lenin. He steadfastly __ 
held that a purer, mure just sys¬ 
tem, faithful to the socialist pro¬ 
ject of its Bolshevik founders, 
was somehow waiting to be 
rchom if only the deforming leg¬ 
acy pi Stalin could be banished. 

In"a way. Gorbachev set out to 
save communism from itself—to 
strike 3 "New Deal" in order to 
curb its worst excesses. His 
reforms of the late 1980s, how¬ 
ever, ended in both the collapse 
of (he Soviet Union and his polit¬ 
ical career. 

In a recent conversation with 
David Remnick. author of 
Lenin's Tomb. Gorbachev made a 
startling admission while in New York 
promoting Memoirs. "Cruelty," he said, 
"was the main problem with Lenin” Gor¬ 
bachev added (hat "the main mistake of the 
Bolsheviks was that their violent emer¬ 
gency measures and methods were noi 
temporary at all but were instituted for 
decades. The rather artificial model created 
hy Marx, which was made even more uto¬ 
pian by w-hat the Bolsheviks added in it— 
that model was imposed by force, and that 
model did violence to the human being, to 
the human conscience, to his beliefs, his 
initiative, his economic sense. It was dik¬ 
tatall of it!" More startling is th3( he has 
made other recent statements presenting 
the opposite view —that he doesn’t fully 
believe (he Leninist dream was a night¬ 
mare from the start, it is clear that Gorba¬ 


chev cannot quite make up his mind. 

This summer the former Soviet leader 
sought to revive his lonunes by running 
for Russian president. He received barely 
one half of 1 percent of the popular vole. 
Police escorts and reponers frequently om- 
numbered voters at campaign appearances. 
How is it possible that this same man—the 
unwitting liberator ol the SovieL people 
from totalitarian rule. Nobel Peace Prize 
winner and darling of the Western world— 
has found himself so isolated, indeed 


Ironically , Gorbachev 7 s conservative 
opponents had afar better analytical 
understanding of the process he 
unleashed . They realized that what 
Gorbachev sought to destroy was not 
merely repressive constraints on his 
beloved Soviet system but its 
foundations, without which the edifice 
was bound to collapse 


despised, among his own countrymen'.’ 

Gorbachev's Memoirs provides a good 
answer, which is all the more persuasive 
because it is quite unintentional. In almost 
700 pages, (he former Soviet president 
attempts 10 explain and to justify his six- 
year saga in office. What he produces 
instead is an inadvertent se If-indie uncut. 

One must give Gorbachev credit fur his 
honesty. Very little in his Memoirs factu¬ 
ally contradicts the numerous uther availa¬ 
ble accounts. One cannut but be impressed 
with the former Soviet leader's guod inten¬ 
tions—with how much he wanted to see 
his country moving again, how- eager he 
was to bring basic freedom and dignity to 
Soviet life and how extremely reluctant he 
was to use force in even the direst ol cir¬ 
cumstances. After 70 years ot a brutal dic¬ 


tatorship, these were certainly welcome 
sentiments. 

But as important us good intentions are, 
leaders—especially lenders of great 
nations undergoing histone transforma¬ 
tion—-are judged primarily by (he mulls 
of their actions. And it is here, m the con¬ 
dition* ol life in today's Russia, dial one 
finds the origin ol (he discrepancy between 
Gorbachev's celebrity status abroad and 
his ignominious isolation at home The lur- 
mer Soviet president complains that his 
tis.il, Boris Yeltsin, was essen¬ 
tially a destroyer, but ihe same 
is largely true of Gorbachev 
himself 

Where it w.u. sutticieni to 
display benign instincts and to 
let people make their own 
choices. Gorbachev was up to 
(lie job—and the world is a 
much better place for it But 
inside the Soviet Union itself, 
he is judged by another sian- 
daid by wlut replaced the 
Soviet order he destroyed As 
(he results ut the June presiden¬ 
tial election demon si rated, the 
consensus in Russia today is 
mmmmmm Gorbachev was not much 
of an architect Throughout his book. Gor¬ 
bachev tries lu respond to the numerous 
allegation-, that he was loo weak and had 
nu clear plan for the Soviet Union. His 
defense, however, only contributes to the 
impression that his critics were right on 
target. 

On the central issue of why he did not 
break with the Communist Party much 
sooner—or at least tell his colleagues (hat 
the time had eoine to go beyond half- 
incii.su res "or else"—-Gorb.ichev says that 
he was simply displaying necessary tacti¬ 
cal flexibility to avoid being eaten alive by 
Party conservatives. If this were so. it is 
difficult to understand why. even today. 
Gorbachev tails to acknowledge (hat the 
party was essentially an instrument respon¬ 
sible for horrible terror and little that could 


be called genuinely 
constructive 

Gorbachev never 
explains for what pre¬ 
cisely the pony 
deserves credit Nor 
does he explain what 
he means hy "the 
parry" After all. from 
almost (he very begin¬ 
ning, it was not Lhe 
rrmk-anJIiie but the 
party elite, the so- 
called "nomenkL- 
Uira." who acted and 
-.poke tn the pony's 
name. While Jclcnd- 
ifU! "flic parti.' he 
Simultaneously por¬ 
trays the nomenkla¬ 
tura—the real 

party—as an r»h-lj.'!e hi reform and a con¬ 
sistent opponent who ie: him down. 

What Gorbaches seems to suffer from is 
a fundamental ir.ivjndersunJing about the 
nature of the Soviet Communist Party and 
the regime over which :t presided. His 
greatest miscalculation was ic» eliminate 
the pervasive party controls, destroy the 
coercive powers »s the KGB. renounce the 
use of lorce and still expect his people tn 
endorse “the sfici.iiist choice" and remain 
within tile union ihai was. for so many 
Soviet naii.'n.th’.inothing short of a 
prison 

Ironically. fii,rha«. fie <■ •. conserv ah *. e 
opponents ha-J a far better analytical under¬ 
standing of the process he unleashed. They 
realized that wh.il Gorbachev sought to 
destroy was not irierelv repressive con¬ 
straints on his beloved Siw.-ei system but 
its inundations, wiirvut which the edifice 
was bound to collapse 

The former Soviet president complains 
bitterly that he iui betrayed by his closest 
associates, who organized an attempted 
coup J tat in August. 1991. Although he 
denies that tie cikipcratcd with the plotters 
or piovided „n> justification tor their 



Gorbachev (right) shakes hands with the owner of Harrods of London, Mr Mohammad At Fayed 


actions, his owr. Memoirs suggest that the 
situation was somewhat more complex. On 
many occasions. Gorbachev admits that he 
was "less than candid with other party lead¬ 
ers by intentionally playing down his 
reformist designs to avoid a premature 
confror.taiion He also reveals that in July 
199! he secretly promised Yeltsin that he 
would replace his principal colleagues in 
the Soviet leadership, including the prime 
minister. the defense minister and the 
chairman of ir.c KGB Thai conversation, 
however, was monitored and became 
known to the intended victims. It is thus 
unclear why Gorbachev feels betrayed by 
people w ho decided to strike back when he 
himself was negotiating their roles out of 
existence. 

On the important question of relations 
among the Soviet republics. Gorbachev 
held similar illusions. He was. again, con¬ 
vinced that persuasion and "appeals" 
would be sufficient to resolve the ethnic 
crises that signaled the beginning of the 
end of the Soviet empire. In some places, 
such os the Baltic republics, pre-emptive 
concessions certainly would have been the 
best means to avoiding a chain reaction, in 


others, such as Transcaucasia and Central 
Asia (where blood hod been spilled by dis¬ 
gruntled mobs), it would have been more 
appropriate to draw the line and demon¬ 
strate that the government was not a paper 
tiger. Gorbachev chose neither. In the end, 
he looked increasingly like a noble but 
hapless leader, much smaller than the great 
historical transformation he unleashed so 
courageously and yet so blindly. 

This is not an easy book to read. Gorba-r 
chuv begins with a complete transcript of 
his resignation address jnd later includes 
many pages likely to be of interest to only 
the most devoted reader, including detailed 
discussions of Central Committee plenary 
meetings, conversations with Bulgarian: 
and Romanian leaders and descriptions of 
his wife Raisa's activities during their 
travel. Nevertheless, for those who want to 
understand how and why the Soviet Union 
came to an end, this basically honest and 
rather sad book is essential reading. ■ 

Siities is president of the Nixon 
Center for Peace and Freedom in 
Washington 
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CUNT EASTWOOD: A Biog¬ 
raphy. by Richard Schickel 
(Knopf, S27JSO, 560 pp.| 

Reviewed by John Anderson 
LA Times ■ Wicshigion Post 
News Service 

The short answer on Clint East- 
wood? He's what women want, 
and men want to be End of 
story. Lock and load. Bury 
your dead. Make my day. 

The longer answer? A lot 
more complicated. And if 
you're thinking about East- 
wood the image, rather than 
Eastwood the man. flat-out 
contradictory. He's not what 
women want, not according to 
any Cosmo poll I’ve ever read. 
Virtually mute, aggressively 
male, the last basLion of testos¬ 
terone as a lethal weapon—he 
wouldn't be much fun to have 
around the house. Men? Who'd 
want the responsibility? Just 
holding that trademark squint 
for more than three seconds 
would finish off most of us. 

What he is about is our 
dvs- 


U 


intrinsically 
functional relation¬ 
ship with the 
movies: how we 
see what we want 
and don't necessar¬ 
ily want what wc 
see; how the 
abstract qualities 
wc admire as a 
nation—rugged 
individualism, 
non-conformity, 
single- 

mindedness—are 
things we tend to 
fear and loathe 
when we encounter 
them in real life. 

One of Eastwood's 
great contributions 
to film acting is 
knowing this, and 
making us aware 
that he knows iL 
It’s an impossible 
romance: We love 
him because he 
shovvs us what wc 
can never be. 

Almost always a box-officc 
draw, he's been labeled a fas¬ 
cist (for "Dirty Hany") and 
wop Oscars (lor "L'nforgiven"). 
He's a political conservative 
whose films were responsible 
•or raising the international 
level of movie violence. He's 
foe quiniessenrially ’71310131" 
actor whose abilities as both 
performer and director couldn't 
be more precise and studied. As 
many questions as Clint East- 
wood the monument poses 
about America, there are just as 
ntany to ask about Clint East- 
wood the man. 

There are answers, as well as 


more questions, in Richard 
Schickel's Clint Eastwood: A 
Biography, which is both a 
critical and uncritical lake on 
the actor, director, jazz buff 
and former mayor of Carmel, 
Calif. A biographical St. Ber¬ 
nard—because it's so big and 
friendly —Clint Eastwood 

should make its subject very 
happy, and for that alone could 
be considered a failure. 

It does, however, cover ail 
the bases—Clint's birth on 30 
May. 1930. in San Francisco 
(Harry Callahan country), his 
family's several years of rest¬ 
less existence before his i Jihcr, 
Clinton Sr., found weil-paying 
work; his early days as a con¬ 
tract player at Universal- 
International and on and on 
through “Rawhide." the spa¬ 
ghetti westerns. “Dirty Hairy'* 
and "Play Misty for Me" (the 
last two appeared in the same 
year. 1971). His Academy 
Awards, American Film Insti¬ 
tute honors. Lincoln Center 
tribute. “The Bridges of Madi¬ 
son County": It’s all here. 


line between Eastwood and 
John Wayne: when younger 
male stars arc mentioned. East- 
wood is the touchstone. The 
book repeats an oft-repeated 
anecdote about Eastwood and 
Kevin Costner—often cited as 
the new Gary Cooper—and 
their filming of "A Perfect 
World" (my personal favorite 
among Eastwood-directed 
movies). One day, Costner 
walks off the set in a huff East- 
wood continues to shoot, using 
the back of Costner's double. 
Costner, wondering why no 
one's come after him, returns 
and is told by his director that 
he’s going to finish the film 
with him or without him. Cost¬ 
ner cools his jets. 

The unfortunate thing about 
this delightful story is that we 
only get Eastwood's version of 
it. From a purely journalistic 
standpoint it would he nice to 
hear Costner's version. But 
anyone clse's would do. Any¬ 
one other than Clint. 

When Schickel is doing what 
he does best, it can be exhilarat¬ 


ing. 


Almost always a 
box-office draw, he’s 
been labeled a fascist 
(for “Dirty Harry”) 
and won Oscars (for 
Unforgiven”). He’s a 
political conservative 
J whose films were 
responsible for raising 
the international level 
of movie violence 


At the same time. Clint 
Eastwood brings to mind lliose 

old Bugs Bunny cartoons, the 
ones with the two dogs in the 
derby tau>. one a muscular 
bulldog, die other a little guy 
who jumps around asking “So 
where we going, eh Duke? We 
gonna catch some rabbits, 
Duke? Nobody’s tough os you. 
Duke!" Duke mutters. 
"Hrrgggppphbh" 

Eastwood is the big dog and 
has been for years. Even 
though he’s in his mid-60s, he 
owns ihe American myth or 
movie masculinity. And speak¬ 
ing of Duke, there’s a direct 


(A longtime film 
critic for Time maga¬ 
zine, he has also writ¬ 
ten biographies ol 
D.W. Griffith and 
Wall Disney.) His 
examination of what 
Eastwood and Sergio 
Leone were after in 
their genre-busting 
"A Fistful of Dol¬ 
lars"—the "spaghetti 
western" that estab¬ 
lished Eastwood us a 
film star—is substan¬ 
tial, insightful and 
right. When he 
extrapolates about 
Eastwood's reticence 
lo admit lie ever stud¬ 
ied acting, it's illumi¬ 
nating. ('The unso¬ 
phisticated like to 
believe that movie 
stars are untutored: 
this helps sustain the 
fantasy that their 
fame and wealth urc 
accidental, thus dem¬ 
ocratically available 
to alt. Some sophisticates like 
to believe the same thing; it 
helps them lo sustain their con¬ 
tempt for popular successes 
they believe to be unearned") 
And when he links East- 
wood's acting to itis fascination 
with bc-bop (which Ihe director 
would one day celebrate in his 
Charlie Parker bio, "Bird"), he 
brands the free-roaming East- 
wood as piano-playing proio- 
hipster and Prince of Cool; 

"Clint is not surly or rude as 
on actor, but his cool, by far the 
most obvious quality of his 
work, his powerful desire— 
amounting almost to a moral- 



Easiwood: The taciturn hero 


ity—not to woo the audience, 
his jppareni indifference to 
their rejections, must be traced 
to the mudern-ju// manner. S*> 
must his profound desire not to 
make what he does look cosilj 
to him. emotionally or intellec¬ 
tually'' Verbose, perhaps, but 
not a bad ril'f. 

Schickel is. however, an 
apologist for a man who prob¬ 
ably doesn’t need one, and 
who. presumably, would con¬ 
jure up that familiar grimace at 
tile idea uf having one. Separat¬ 
ing Eastwood the actor from 
Eastwood the person, of course, 
isn’t easy and may be impossi¬ 
ble, gixen how long he's played 
the pan. But Schickel—who 
admits in his prologue that he's 
been friends with Eastwood for 
almost 20 years—constant ly 
amends and strokes and 
explains. 

Eastwood, ol’ course, doesn'l 
talk about sex much. Real men 
don't. Women—such as bomb¬ 
shell Mamie Van Dorcn, who 
was at Universal when East- 
wuod was—aren't so rcluclanl. 
"He was always straight and 
direct.” Schickel quotes her ax 
saying, "and always knew the 
most straight and direct path to 
my dressing room" 

Schickel goes into spin-mode 
immediately. "Clint, naturally, 
is much more comfortable talk¬ 
ing about the guys" Naturally. 


When the author notes Easl- 
wtxid's injhiiuy to make plans 
very tar in advance, or essen¬ 
tially in commit himself with¬ 
out qualification, the biogra¬ 
pher has an answer. "It is one 
of the ways he defines free¬ 
dom" Yes. and for other peo¬ 
ple—ex-wile Maggie East- 
wood. perhaps, or patimonv 
plainiilf Sundra Locke, or 
mother-uf-his-child Frances 
Fisher—it’s one of the ways 
they'd define self-indulgence 
and sell'-absorption. How Eost- 
unod lives his life, of course, is 
little of anyone's business 
besides his own. hut it ill 
behooves a hiognpher u» he 
providing alibis lor his subject. 
What v.c have .u the end uf 
Clint hditiviMnl is a restatement 
of the Eastwood that Eastwood 
himself Ijjs created un screen: a 
taciturn hero, bound by a seeth¬ 
ing muteness and excused for 
all by ihe purity of hi> convic¬ 
tions. For alt their friendship. 
Eastwood isn't ponieukiriy 
forthcoming with his biogra¬ 
pher. and it falls to Schickel to 
create on Eastwood he con live 
with. At the end of the day, his 
actions are above and beyond 
the call of duty ■ 

The reviewer is a Newsday 
film critic. 


Noel Coward 

The effervescent 
Englishman 


Noel Coward: A Biography, by Philip Hoare 
(Simon & Schuster, S30,60S pp.): Noel Cow¬ 
ard & Roddyffe Hall: Kindred Spirits, by 
Terry Castle f Columbia University Press, 
$19.95,160pp.); My Life With Noel Coward, 
by Graham Payn with Barry Day ( Applause, 
SI6.95, paperback, 402pp .) 

Reviewed by Laurie Winer 

L\ Tunes- Washington Post News Sen ice 

At the age of 27. Noel Coward embarked on a 
world tour. But he arrived in Honolulu ner¬ 
vous and ill. with a J 03-degree temperature. 
Leaving the ship, he was met by a couple he 
did not know but who were alerted to his con¬ 
dition by a mutual friend. The wealthy couple 
supplied Coward with a charming doctor and 
then promptly sent him off to recuperate ul 
their country ranch, a tropical paradise that 
offered "the deep blue ocean, bright green 
lagoon, dazzling yellow sand, enormous 
cocoa palms and scarlet hibiscus everywhere," 
as Coward described it. 

Except for a brief and miserable Army stint 
in I91&, the adult Coward lived this kind of 
charmed life. His fame was his calling card; 
his quick, sometimes scalding wit a tonic to 
the rich and famous; his style copied by 
sophisticated people ail across the Western 
world. The index in his 2 1/2-volume autobi¬ 
ography is a compendium of royalty, an and 
show business luminaries. In between writing 
plays and songs and performing them. Cow¬ 
ard met everyone, traveled everywhere and 
enjoyed most of it very much. 

Bom into genteel poverty in IS99. Noel 
Coward created one of the great lives of the 
century. His legacy endures: Two new books 
about him Stave just been published, and a 
third, hy Graham Payn, a longtime intimate, 
reissued in paperback. 

In the thicker of books about the life and 
work of Coward. Phi'.ip Hoare's Noel Cow¬ 
ard- A Biography stands ou: as the most well- 
divumented and objective. While an excellent 
and reliable reference to the who. what and 
where of Coward's hre. however, the book 
fails io capture the effervescence or its 
subject. 

Coward was an artist who expressed his 
best ideas in ilippom reponee, making the 
serious biographer s task a difficult lot. Critic 
John Lahr pinned down Coward's magic in 
his invaluable book. "Coward: The Play¬ 
wright" (1982) In his introduction, Lahr notes 
that when Coward's plays "aspired to serious¬ 
ness. the result was always slick. ... Only 
when Coward is frivolous does he become in 
any sense profound" 

"You mustn't be serious, my dear," says 
Elyoi to hn former but still adored wife 
Amanda in Pri\ate Lives, a virtual manifesto 
for Coward's philosophy of life. "It’s just 
what they wont.... All the finite moralists who 
try to male life unbearable. Laugh at them. Be 
flippant" In that play. Coward puis the enemy 
argument into the mouth of Victor. Amanda’s 
dull new husband, who opines, “i fail to see 
what humor there is in incessant trivial 
flippancy" 

Coward loved fun and feared and hated 
boredom. His best jokes are beyond analysis. 
One such line comes from "Hay Fever.” Two 
house guests are nibbling at breakfast before 
their hosts come m the room, when one turns 
to the other and says, "This haddock's disgust¬ 
ing" This line, noted Coward, never failed to 
get u laugh. 

All of the details carefully accrued by 


Hoare don’t explain Coward's humor or his 
charm, nor do they add up to a deep under¬ 
standing of a man w-ho kept his sexual nature 
covert and whose ambition to create an 
untouchable plateau of fame was one of the 
first successful such coups of the modem era. 

But Hoare has done a scholarly job. and he 
is correct ir. noting the enduring popularity of 
Coward’s comedies with new generations as 
proofofhis greatness. 

And Coward's legacy can also be measured 
by his prominence in less commercial arenas. 
Witness a new book published by Columbia 
University Press this month. Noel Coward *4 
Radclyfj'e Hall: Kindred Spirits by Terry 
Castle, 

Castle, on English professor ut Stanford 
University, has chosen a curious task: to pair 
Coward, the most airy of writers, with Hall, 
among the most heavy-spirited. Both were 
homosexuals—Coward the more closeted, the 
one who moved easily in society and who pro¬ 
duced a body of work filled with laughter. 
Hall dressed as j man, called herself "John" 
and wrote a coming-out book about an 
anguished lesbian (The Well oj Loneliness) 
that caused a scandal when it was published in 
1928. 

Castle describes their difference very well: 
"Where he (Coward) is fey. she iHalli seems 
driven; when she agonizes, he simply lifis an 
eyebrow, it* like comparing a glass of cham¬ 
pagne to an aspersion of bitters." 

So. why this book? Castle is intent on prov¬ 
ing a iterctot'ore unknown intimacy between 
the two. a "cross-sex friendship ... free from 
the mutual mishandling and complaints seem¬ 
ingly endemic in heterosexual bonds” But she 
never gels near proving her questionable the¬ 
sis. Certainly, the two writers had met each 
other and shared several friends. Castle also 
notes that Coward "evidently provided Hall 
with much-needed behind-the-scenes moral 
support" during the public furor about her 
book. But. characteristically, she offers no evi¬ 
dence of this. 

The third book. My Life With Noel Coward. 
by the playwright’s longtime lover Graham 
Payn. also uses Coward for validation, in this 
cose to give meaning to a life lived happily in 
his shadow. First published in IU94. .\ly Life 
proudly display* a fawning obeisance to The 
Master, unabated 14 years after his death in 
19S0. 

Payn makes no apology for living in the 
reflected glory of Coward, in life and oiler 
"Dad’s" death. He begins by penning a letter 
to Coward in which he assures his former pro¬ 
tector, "You’re still the topic of conversation. 
They want to know all about you" 

Payn’s book raises inadvertent questions 
about Coward's need to be worshiped. How¬ 
ever, any Coward fan w-ho can get past this 
somewhat icky aspect of his character will 
find My Life to be lull of charming theatrical 
anecdotes, delivered by and to Coward, all 
written (with Barry Day) in an appropriately 
breezy style. When Coward visited the Algon¬ 
quin Round Table, for instance, he took one 
look at the suited-up Edna Ferber and com¬ 
mented. "You look almost like j man" 
Relumed Ferber. "So do you” 

Ferber, obviously, understood Coward's 
economic recipe for humor, relayed here by 
Payn: “Wit," Coward once said, “is like cav¬ 
iar. It should be served in small, elegant por¬ 
tions and not splodged around like marma¬ 
lade." ■ 

Winer is (he Lus Angeles Times' (heater critic 
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$10000 scholarship 
grant by Coca-Cola to 
AUB 

• The students of the American Universi¬ 
ty of Beirut (AUB) will benefit from 
Coca-Cola's belief that the future is in the 
hands and minds of the young people. The 
company’s policy is to promote quality ed¬ 
ucation which is essential for the individu¬ 
al success and social progress. 

At a ceremony that was held at the 
AUB, Dr Samir Maqdasi, the Vice Presi¬ 
dent of the university g3ve a speech thank¬ 
ing Coca-Cola and accepted on behalf of 
the students a cheque for SI0000 from 
Coca Cola's Regional Manager. Mr Phi- 
lipe Georgfou. 


European Union Chamber Orchestra 

Talented musicians re-enliven romantic pieces 


By Anca de Maio 

Special ic The S:ar 

L ast Sunda>. an evening of enchanting 
romantic music was performed by the 
European Union Chamber Orchestra 
! EUCO.'. Held under the patronage of Her 
Majesty Queen Noor at the A1 Hassaif Auditor¬ 
ium of ihe University of Jordan, the concert fea¬ 
tured musical masterpieces by Mozart. Haydn. 
Liszt and Boccherini. “We are the sort of orches¬ 
tra that normally performs seventy concerts a year 
from the south of Southern America to the Middle 
East." says Mr Ambrose Miller, the general man¬ 
ager of the EUCO. 

•;'For the second time in Amman, the "globe¬ 
trotting musical ambassadors" of the European 
community proved once again that they perform 
‘‘music for music’s sake." and not "music for poli¬ 
ces' sake." 

; The audience was led into the realm of har¬ 
mony. It was an adventure into the European clas¬ 
sical music of the 18ih century, which is today 
called “chamber music." This is the kind of music 
that is composed for a small group of instruments 
^originally a string quartet.) in the music rooms of 
the aristocrats' houses. 

‘ Since 1 September and up till 15 December 
1996. the group would have performed in 18 
countries around the world. As to Middle East, 
they gave concerts in the United Arab Emirates, 
and Beirut. Aleppo. Damascus and now. Amman. 
They are also performing in Cairo. Alexandria 
and Jerusalem. 

Tne orchestra isthe musical ambassador for the 
European Union according to the EU Commis¬ 
sion President Mr Jacques San ter. It serves as a 
bridge to intensify cultural exchange between 
Europe and the Middle east. 

Tne group serves two purposes. "On the one 
hand there is our cultural representation and top- 
levelling music-making that competes with the 
nosl prestigious national chamber orchestras, and 
on the other, there is the diplomatic aspect which 


makes us a quasi-political orchestra," explains Mr 
Miller. 

The EUCO brings together talented young Euro¬ 
pean musicians from England, France. Italy. Ger¬ 
many. Spain. Austria. Holland and Sweden. Each 
one has a good command of at least two European 
JanguagesVith English as the unifying language. 
The conductor. Mr Lavard Skou Larsen, says 
that the number of musicians in the orchestra 
ranges between 50 and 60. 

Mr Larsen, who teaches violin at the Mozar- 
teum Music Academy in Salzburg (Austria!, went 
on to say that "it is a great experience to work with 
the EUCO team and to discover the musicians' dif¬ 
ferent cultural backgrounds and their specific reac¬ 
tion to my suggestions." Combining everything 
into an articulated whole is as challenging as 
rewarding, he adds 

The concert included Mozart’s Symphony No. 1 
in E fiat major K 16 (written at the age of eight 
and expressing for the first time the four-note 
theme that wifi recurrently appear throughout his 
work up to his last symphony). There was also 
Hayden’s Piano Concerto in D major Hob, 
XVIII: 11 (where the classical principle of Sonata 
form imposes itself on the baroque principle of 
“solo" orchestra). Also the orchestra played Boc¬ 
cherini’s Sinfonia in D minor op. 12 no 4. La casa 
del Duzvolo (whose last movement is an example 
of the 18th century fashion of taking a theme from 
another composer and developing it in a different 
manner). 

The Angel & Devil thematic selection staked on 
the emotional intensity of oppositions. Slow move¬ 
ments alternate with throbbing rhythms. The unu¬ 
sual adventurous structure of the second move¬ 
ment in C minor of Mozart's symphony 
counterpoints the even square-cut poised construc¬ 
tion of Hayden’s piano concerto. 

The.mysteriously whispered dialogue between 
the first violin and the other strings in Liszt’s Wag¬ 
nerian Prayer to the Guardian Angels finds an 
antithetic answer in Boccherini’s dramatic expres¬ 
siveness resulting from an enriched instrumenta¬ 



tion (two oboes and two horns are aided to the 
strings) and a romantically impetuous combination 
of trills and dotted notes. The jovial of minuet 
Mozart's ending presto, the playful Andantino con 
moio. the second movement of Boccherini’s sym¬ 
phony and Hayden's sparkling final rondo contrast 
with the thrilling yet soothing esoteric Angeteus.. 

Accompanying the group was Miss Rula 
Nabeel. the renowned Jordanian pianist who came 
from London, where she is currently based, to be 
the soloist of Hayden’s concerto. Miss Nabeel had 
already performed with EUCO in Britain at the 
beginning of the year in the presence of Queen 
Noor. The pianist’s technical virtuosity and refined 
sensitivity contributed to the professional excel¬ 
lence and emotional spontaneity of the EUCO 
performance. 


The huge pianoforte Miss Nabeel played had 
been recuperated a month ago from some lost cor¬ 
ner or wing of Jordan University to which it 
belongs. Apparently, it had not been touched by 
any pianist since the 1960s. Miss Laura Ture- 
gaiio, the energetic organizer of the EUCO con¬ 
cert took the initiative of reconditioning and tun¬ 
ing the impressive yet fallen into oblivion piano. 
Under Miss Nabeel's fingers, it came to life again 
and delighted the listeners. 

The Middle East classical music audience in 
general and the Jordanian public in particular 
expect more performances of this kind. The pro¬ 
ject of a Middle East Chamber Orchestra already 
exists. Its coming into being will probably trigger 
a quantitative leap in the Middle East music- 
making and music-consuming. ■ 


Um El Kundum La Yazal 

Heading back to 
architectural heritage 


Lily Bandak 

Photos taken from 
a wheelchair 


By Munther Ham dan 

Star Staff Writer 

H istory unfolds right before your 
very eyes on the Airport Road. 
Jordanians don't need to travel 
abroad to experience the awe¬ 
someness of 3 bygone age. Perched on 
top of a hill overlooking a vast landscape 
of wheat, the old house, Um El Kundum 
i La Yazal). is an amalgam of beauty and 
serenitv. 


The old chapel lying in the heart of the 
house turns it into a religious retreat, 
where hermits must have once experienced 
the catharsis at its zenith. 

As you approach the almost archaic grey 
structure, the external shape gives you a 
feeling of discomfort. The moment you 
enter, the scene becomes dazzling. The 
parlour, a large room is situated next to the 
chapel. You start imagining how could 
have such an overwhelmingly beautiful 
place been created. 

The interior of the house, which dates 



back to the last century, is built according 
to 19th century architectural designs. A 
stove in one of the small rooms on the first 
floor provides a cozy atmosphere. It is an 
ideal place for reading and contemplation. 
A marble fountain, placed in the middle of 
the first floor, is something rare in houses 
in Jordan. The two-floor mansion belongs 
to El Bisharat family. 

What adds to the romantic setting is the 
fact that the house is not fitted with elec¬ 
tricity. Visitors can come. sit. chat and 
enjoy a place that is lir only by candles. It 
is a real escape from the noise and pollu¬ 
tion of the city. 

Such a setting prompted Mr Christian 
Doumit who is acting as a curator to turn 
the place into a venue for exhibitions, 
poetry reading and chamber music recitals. 
On display, every Friday, are lithographs, 
postcards, old maps, wooden boxes, paint¬ 
ings and books. Mr Doumit says that the 
idea is to turn the property into an open 
house for the Jordanian public and avoid 
commercialization. 

“The house was used in the past by the 
Bisharat family to administer their culti¬ 
vated land." Mamdoub Bisharat, the 
owner of the house, says. He adds that the 
name, Um El Kundum, is derived from the 
Aramaic word meaning wheat. In the past, 
a major part of the house was used for 
storage. 

He worked very hard to restore and pre¬ 
serve the house to keep alive a monument 
of the past. ■ 
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Yanni plays his magic at the Acropolis 


AMMAN (Star)—Jordan 
for its audience a night 
enchantment last week. Cc 
the 61st birthday or His 
King Hussein, It present* 
music concert by the Gree 
born American compose 
and musician Yanni- The 
concert was broadcast in 
cooperation with the 
Video House In Amman, 
agents of the composer’s 
concerts in the Middle 
East. 

Yanni led his orches¬ 
tra with dexterity at the 
Acropolis. He per¬ 
formed some of his 
romantic,' emotionally 
charged tunes with pas¬ 
sion. He was accompanied 
by two women opera 
singers. 

Yanni is said to be one < 
the main figures in tod: 
world of music. He is seek! 
set a trend which goes far 
the ordinary classes. TI 
innovative goal always ma 
the forefront of modern mioK. 



musician’s creativity is his 
with his motherland 
He turned this deep-rooted 
ing—the place where he 
born—into musical tunes. 
» result was an expressive 
iece titled Nostalgia, in 
which Yanni subcon¬ 
sciously recaptures 

moments of the past. 

Yanni seeks to perform 
music that knows no 
boundary and that can 

be understood by every 
human being. He says 
that “what I try to do is 
convey my ideas about 
humani ty and the simi¬ 
larities I see in people all 
over the world. There is a 
very deep connection 
imong h uman beings- All 
s have to do is open our 
Is to it because it’s there.” 
uni’s concerts have been 
international television sta- 
iting his fans all over the 




By Anca de Maio 

Special to The Star 

IT WAS not until 1984, when she was diagnosed with multiple 
sclerosis that the famous Jordanian photographer Lily Bandak 
stopped working. She had a successful career both in the US and 
Jordan. After years of inactivity she started to take photographs 
again thanks to a camera-mount that was especially designed and 
attached to her wheelchair. The results of die five-Arab country 
tour she made in 1995 are currently displayed in the Jordanian 
Construction Contractor's Association exhibition hall. 

"From my wheelchair, 1 could take pictures with very' little diffi¬ 
culty." says Bandak. "Through this exhibition I want to show that I 
can still produce good work just like any other normal person." 

Bandak addresses the long forgotten issue of the disabled in the 
Arab world. She says that in this part of the world, handicapped 
persons do not enjoy the rights which are given to their counter¬ 
parts in the West. The absence of ramps and elevators in Amman 
limit our freedom of movement," she adds. 

She went on to say that “Arab families, with very few excep¬ 
tions. feel ashamed of tbeir disabled family members instead of 
helping them lead a normal life." she stresses. 

The photo exhibition is part of the disabled-oriented activities 
Bandak is carrying out in. the area. After her exhibition in Bahrain 
and now in Jordan she will have an exhibition in Lebanon. 

“What I am planning to do next is a cultural exhibition on the 
Arab countries that will be revealed to the world at the Sydney 
Olympic games in the year 2000,’’ she says. She is calling on all 
institutions including ministries of tourism in the Arab world to 
help her photograph the marvels of their countries' landscape. 

“1 don't belong to any specific artistic trend. Photography has a 
wider meaning; if 1 see something beautiful I photograph it. My 
collection brings together different types of photos from portraits 
and sceneries to fashion and theatrical shots." she adds. 

The artist’s eclectic presentation is meant to prove that even 
from her wheelchair she is ‘able’ to do all kinds of photography. 

The feminine touch of Bandak's photos is an expression of a 
special interest in Arab fashion. "I Like the images of any fashion, 
magazines likeVogue. my fashion pictures are artificial and the 
models are beautiful," she’ says. 

‘Together with Widad Kawar, the owner of a marvelous collec¬ 
tion of authentic old Arab costumers. I’m planning to do a book on 
Arab fashion and illustrate traditional dresses from different Arab 
villages." 

The portraits displayed are at their best. The picture of an Egyp¬ 
tian woman stands out with elegance and simplicity. A portrait 
entitled Palestinian Woman is the only picture in the exhibition 
that was taken before 1984. "It is an image known by everybody in 
Jordan, it has been sold everywhere as a poster and I think it is still 
available downtown,” she says. 

The collection of landscape pictures is an example of a mastery 
of angles and color combinations. “I studied art for 12 years: artis¬ 
tic arid photographic techniques are fused in my realistic photogra¬ 
phy. As 1 like to photograph people more than sceneries, there is 
always some human presence in my landscapes.” she states. Her 
Couiuryside-Egypt is remarkable for its subtle composition and 
ineffable temporality. The photos depicting Petra and the Amman 
Citadel turns historical monuments into a romantic burst of colors 
and movements. ■ 


Insect hangouts 
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Mobster stapmaa 


Exhibitions 

■ Hand and Hammer, at 
tbe Jordan National Gal¬ 
lery of Fine Arts, continues 
till 30 November. 

■ Doubleh Regards by 
Basma Asfour, at the 
French Cultural Center, 

. ends today. 

■ Exhibition and Sale of 
lithographs, old postcards 
and photographs on Jerusa¬ 
lem, Chinese paintings, at 
Um El Kundum, right off 
the Airport highway on die 
way to the Arabian Horse 
Club, first left at the top of 
the hill. Friday 29 Novem¬ 
ber from 11 am till 5 pm. 
Tel: 664805. 

B Works by Marwan Kas- 
sab-Bachi at the Darat A1 


FuxraiL, continues till 10 
December. 

■ Graphics by Computer by. 
Ismail Shammout at Mnn- 
tada Shoman, continues till 
24 December. 

■ Plastic Art Week Activities 

at the Royal Cultural Cen¬ 
ter, opens 2 December. 

■ Images of The Arab World 
by Lily Bandak at the Con¬ 
struction Contractors 
Association’s exhibition 
hall, continues till J 
December. 

Films 

■ Fanfan at the French 
Cultural Center, 2 Decem¬ 
ber at 8:30 pm. 
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Urban planning begins at the ministry of agriculture """ 

In the global economy, the 
only thing tying farmers to 
the soil is money 

Fanners the world over are getting more economic information and 
more freedom to act on it. They have clearer yardsticks against which 
to measure their country's farm policies; if they don’t like die answer, 
they set out for the cities. Agricultural policymakers, finding diat their '*■. 

old models >4eld a crop of shanty-towns, are being forced to come up .... 
with blueprints tliat give the farmers their due—or risk urban chaos 
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By Cameron Brandt 

I S A WIDELY QUOTED article published 
two years ago by The Atlantic Month¬ 
ly, US journalist Robert Kaplun stat¬ 
ed diat '"the demographic reality of 
West Africa is a countryside draining 
into dense sIiuils by the coast." 
According to Kaplan, whose diesis 
provoked widespread controversy, “de- 
MEramre semifictio.. arid defer- 
from esiauon —also tied to over- 

Mumjjju population—drive more 
mm __ and more African peasaiiLs 
out of the countryside.” 
Similar problems, he argued, are surfac¬ 
ing in Asia and die Middle East. 

The desertification and deforesta¬ 
tion identified by Kaplan is not only a 
population issue—it is tied to die failure 
ofagricultural policies that give farmers 
no incentive to invest in or husband the 
land. Such failures are nothing new; 
millions died of 
starvation in the JT.7 j, 

Soviet Union and H2tlier 1112111 SOI 

China when the ™ 

new communist ^OVCrOlllBIltS uf 
governments ap- 4 . - 

plied their codec- 18186111,12111167! 

live blueprint for . ■ 

farming. But. a, iMVing tllfi iMlI 

die end of die cen¬ 
tury approaches, the stakes for agricul¬ 
tural planners are changing. 

In a world where iiiiomiadon travels 
quickly, governments are ceding control 
to the free market and prices arc a func¬ 
tion of glubal trade, die wrong agricul¬ 
tural policies bring a swift response. 
Rather than starve or let governments 
dictate low prices to diem (in effect tax¬ 
ing them to support industrial and urban 
goals), farmers are simply leaving die 
land for die cities. The numbers are stag¬ 
gering. China's army of rural migrant 
workers is, by some estimates, over 100 
million strong. 

Equally staggering is die speed with 
which today's tinners react to bad poli¬ 
cies or lack of opportunity. In die past 20 
years, dries ranging from Bombay to La¬ 
gos have seen dicir populations surgy—- 
Bombay attracted 1.6 million people 
from the countryside between 19Sri and 


Batber than starve or let 
governments dictate low prices 
to tfiem, farmers are simply 
leaving the land for the cities 


1904 —with new arrivals crowding into 
sitanty-towns dial preempt efforts to 
plan for orderly growth. 

While raising agriculture's efficiency 
and moving people into industrial or ser¬ 
vice industries is a logical goal of devel¬ 
opment, when too many jwroplc leave die 
land too quickly agriculture sutlers and 
urban areas simply cannot cope. Today’s 
agricultural policymakers, dicrclbre, arc 
faced widi die need to ntuderatc die flow 
of people away from farming. At die 
same time, many ofdieir traditional tools 
such as subsidies, centralized buying 
and regulations restricting movement 
into the city are being neutralized by the 
demands of a global economy—and by 
the ability of formers to get infonnau'on 
about prices, alternative markets and 
new opportunities. 

Of die options open to policymakers 
in developing countries, three of die 
. _ ... . most effective are: 

■ *■“ Reform land 

iB UI 161 ownership so diat 

. . | > farmers have a 

Ctate low prices vested interest in 

‘ the land they form, 

> are Simply and iuivc access to 

C. *L Z*Z sufficient acreage 

lor the Clues to make a living. 

The government 
of India's West Bengal State haw em¬ 
braced land reform as a way of slowing 
the influx into Calcutta, already home to 
15 million people. 

•— Change tax policies. At the start of 
the 1980s, African countries taxed dicir 
farmers an estimated 70 percent more 
than the average for developing coun¬ 
tries. As a result, agricultural growdi 
dropped to under 0.6 percent a year as 
many formers left die land Tor die cities. 
China, as part of its effort to slow die rur¬ 
al exodus, is implementing a ceiling on 
the taxes paid by individual formers. 

•— Enforce environmental laws that 
promote sustainable agriculture, so dial 
farmers are not driven off the land be¬ 
cause of erosion, salinization and nutri¬ 
ent depletion.® 

Cameron Brandt is managing editor 
of The WorldPaper. 
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A flood of rural workers. 

Chinas cities 
paying for 
fanners’low 
profit margins 


By Zhang Dan 

T he Evening News, a newspaper 
serving die northern Chinese port 
city Tianjin, shocked its readers IS 
months ago with a story that started, 
‘'Over600,000 migrant rural labor¬ 
ers in Tianjin earn dose to two bil¬ 
lion yuan (about US$240 million) a yean" 
The story went on to discuss the 
plight of the 100,000 jobless resi¬ 
dents, urging that 20 percent of the 
jobs taken by migrant workers be re¬ 
served for locals. 

In 1996, wiiile die Cliinese govern¬ 
ment is struggling to keep the urban un¬ 
ci uplovment rate below 3.2 percent, tens 
$Kf22£fJ-££:- of millions of'jobs in focto- 
nri iiiffi — ries, restaurants, shops and 






Leaving the countryside to the dead: farmers and rural workers in many countries have a cfearer idea of where 
their economic Interests lie, and officials are hard pressed to stop them heading far already crowded cities 


West Bengali politicians work to make fanning more attractive 

‘Barga’ slows Calcutta’s growth 


By Deepa Das by the fact that Calcutta is the ruling 

W hen Englishman Job seal of a commimlsl government—the 

Charrioek of the British East Left Front govern mem of West Bengal 

India Company dropped ^p^nsr. Suue ’ ^ chy and its 8°™*“ 

anchor by’ die banks of l,,cnL > however. -tas mn^ 

the Hooghv River in Si|p|jTf| ^ ,;lS recognized 
Eastern India in August bALbUUA dial its ftnure 
1668, he could scarcely haw depends on BOU-w 

imagined that die hamlet of Kolikata tackling die inliux of 
would one day mushroom into one of people leaving the 
the giant cities of die world. for iw slrecl3 and 

Tndnv Calcutta is svnnimuous with shanty towns. TOtK 


ic ruling mega-city—Bombay—and others never 

ent—the across the world, die constant influx ilocket 

it Bengal into Calcutta has nut vet turned die its ope 

govern- city hostile to rural immigrants. gravati 

TM HMUft T9 UISGST HUM M&0MHUTKM5 BY TM YEAR 2000 Million 


Today, Calcutta is s>Tionymous with 
urban povem- and squalor. The very 
mention of die dt\ - evokes images of the 
ultimate urban nightmare—teeming, 
malnourished and underdotlied mil¬ 
lions; sardine-packed trams and buses; 
pavements chock-a-block with the 
homeless and hawkers; water-logged 
streets in the monsoon and choking 
pollution in the hot summer. 

The stereotype is further reinforced 


Calcutta faces an MEXICO Ol 

immense problem. CUflJrm 

The city attracts the ROHM 

poor not only from jjuuru 

villages in the tACOS 

produce, but also the ^ 

hinterlands of odier --- 

stales in India and the neighboring 
countries of Bangladesh, Nepal and 
Bhutan. But, unlike die other Indian 
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As A.K.Ghush. a member of In¬ 
dia's National Environment Council, 
observes, ^Calcutta is a city that lias 


never said no to people win- lime 
flocked here dirough the •tec.uie*'. Ve-». 
its open-door policy has led l»> .in .:;^- 
gravation ol’civic problems, hut dial’s 

_ Calcutta lor y« »n 

Millions Ils pnpulrtiii in at If* 

— iiiiiiiiui. Calcine: K t><- 
lWP i l’i33BB day die sbcth-largest 

^ ia, 1 I ciw in die world ib* .iii- 

® bay is Bui. :«l- 

S 172 ' curding io UN pr«»|c<-- 

1 W riom. while Cali: ntia'.s 

16.4 population will gn<u 

16.4 TWO 2000 to 17.6 niiliiuu m ibr 
vesiimaie) iprojenion) year 2013. its rating 

will foil to 11 g!<»b;illv. 

This stands in 
contrail to ci'crv c»th- 

_ er major city in South 

Asia, die region with die largest con¬ 
centration ul megalopolis in the de¬ 
veloping world. Bumhay is expect: d 


;.» j.m .w : 


. the •>..■_! >!ul largest city ai- 

ter T. i!:-.. 

. : 

v [j;l- ;.t:ir 2013. when its 

pi 

1 •!: 

!Jrii|ei.lvd lu leap from 

the ciu ii 

i:t 

13.1 'iiilhuti to 27.4 mil- 

lion, fill, 

i 

: Baiigudesli will soar 

Hr.' 

l, : . 

* place: India's New 

Delhi 

.:■* 

Mth Jo t S cl»: and Pak- 

i-.iai:'s K, 
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cii: from 1 4ili io seventh. 

Assssnp.. 
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DUdiilb on construction sites in 
cities are taken by migrat¬ 
ing rural laborers, who are at least 30 per¬ 
cent cheaper than city workers. 

This is only part of the picture. Ac¬ 
cording to the Ministry of Agriculture, 
over SO mill ion farmers, roughly the 
population of Germany, have left their 
villages to form a migratory work 
force. "Over-population in rural areas 
•mil lack of resources are die main 
causes for the emergence of a huge 
surplus of rural labor, which in turn 
has given rise to migrant laborers,’’ 
says Clietijiinshciig,a slate councilor. 

Chen admits diat low profit margins 
fur agricultural production, especially 
growing grains, is another major factor 
in tliis migration. 

For many years, die Chinese govern? 
mem's economic planners kept pur¬ 
chasing prices for grains low to ensure 
diat it was affordable in the cities. In ad¬ 
dition. formers in many areas had to bear 
heavy—and largely illegal—financial bur¬ 
dens. For example, dlev had to "donate’? 
money io build public toilets and pav for 
newspapers subscriptions for village 
committees. In 1993. a fanner in Jiang¬ 
su Province could earn only $12 by 
growing rice on one mu (ouc-fiftcenth of 
a hectare) ni land—die same amount 
money d ut a garbage collector in Guang¬ 
dong Province could make in five davs. 

Faced by these economies..some30 
million fanners have left dieir native 
provinces and flocked to major cities 
like Beijing, Shanghai and Guangzhou. 
Tile rest have found cinpluymeni with¬ 
in their own provinces. ’ 

The flow of migrant laborers has 
formed a torrent of humanity rushing 
to every corner of east China. Behind k 
is .i reservoir ufl24 million surplus la¬ 
borers in rural China. ' 

According to a report by the .\ liniscrv 
of Agriculture, die country’s arable land 
requires only 44 percent of die current tq- 
tal ul‘45Q million rural laborers to work 
► PROFIT MARGINS PACE 2 
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Qisi policies keep clearing the countryside 

When it comes to land reform, Uruguayan 
farmers are voting with their feet 


PROFIT MARGINS 

Continued from page l 
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B\ Cristina Canoura 

i ke many of their La tin American 
counterparts. Uruguay's political 
class has proved allergic to land re¬ 
form. As a result- a country whose 
economy is rooted in the rural 
ti-3sector has seen migration into the 
cities—and abroad—accelerate in re¬ 
cent years. 

Because cattle and 
sheep require a lot of 
space but relatively 
little manpower to 
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zaise, agricultural production has not 
been greatly affected by the move¬ 
ment. Its impact has been greatest on 
the cities, especially Montevideo, that 
were already struggling to provide 
jobs and services for their residents 
before this recent influx. 

Politicians wishing to turn a blind eye 
to events have been able to find a num¬ 
ber of plausible grounds for inaction. For 
a start, there is nothing new about inter¬ 
nal migration from rural areas to the 
cities. It is a century-old trend in 
Uruguay, though the pace of it is in¬ 
creasing. (Today, the country has the 
highest urbanization rate in South Amer¬ 
ica—around 90 percent). 

The impact of these migrations has 
also been muted by emigration. At 
least 300,000 Uruguayans migrated to 
other countries between 1963 and 
1981, especially to Argentina, Aus¬ 
tralia. Canada. Scandinavia and the 
United States. While the majority 
came from urban backgrounds, many 
were people from the countryside 
who would otherwise have crowded 
into Uruguay's cities. 

It is estimated that about 70,000 
people left rural areas between 1975 
and I9S5, and that another 30,000 
families migrated from rural areas be¬ 
tween I9S1 and 1986. Two thirds of 
these families worked plots of less 
than 20 hectares, which is a small farm 
by Uruguayan standards. 

Land reform, which would have 
given many of these migrants an in¬ 
centive to stay on the land, has been a 
Factor in Uruguayan politics since the 
early 19th century. But in spite of all 
the rhetoric, no credible attempt to re¬ 
distribute land ever came out of the leg¬ 
islative blueprints. A National Institute 
of Colonization (INC) was created in 
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on. Some 28 percent of the total are now 
working in rural industries. The rest have 
virtually nothing to do locally, forcing the 
more adventurous and the desperate to 
leave the land to Tnalce a living elsewhere. 

When this massive exodus started 
in the mid-1980s, some Chinese 
economists hailed it as a good “his¬ 
torical trend" brought about by Deng 
Xiaoping’s reform policies. Rural la¬ 
bor has contributed greatly to Chi¬ 
na's spectacular economic growth in 
the last decade. 

Almost all workers in export-orient¬ 
ed processing factories in Guangdong 
are young men and women from poor, 
distant rural areas. Sun-darkened farm¬ 
ers are found at every construction site 
in the major cities of east China, build¬ 
ing plush hotels, simple residential 
buildings, and --— 


country's 


Anyone at home? Uruguay's emphasis on fanning cattle and sheep, allied to an unwillingness to embrace land reform, has 
resulted in a steady migration out of rural areas. At the same time, 80 percent of Uruguay's exports derive from agriculture 


194S to promote adequate exploitation 
ofland and promote its subdivision, the 
latter mandate an effort to improve pro¬ 
duction and the quality of life of rural 
workers (and 


therefore avoid 
migrations). 
However, in half a 
century the INC 
has only helped 
4,800 families 
gain access to 
their own land. As 
tenants or own¬ 
ers, these families 
raise cattle, farm 
or plant trees in 
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policies and credit lines, and the diffi¬ 
culties in reaching the market have frus¬ 
trated or limited most of these initiatives. 

One barometer of this lack of op- 
.. portunities for 


In the absence of policies 
that would help them make a 
living off the land, rural resi¬ 
dents bate been drawn by the 
money generated from tourism 
and smuggling 


properties rang¬ 
ing from 1,000 to 25,000 hectares, de¬ 
pending on what they produce. 

Since the mid 1980s, non govern¬ 
mental organizations like the Coopera- 
tivist Center (CCU) have promoted de¬ 
velopment projects aimed at settling 
rural populations and benefitting 
women and young people. Non-con- 
ventional products are encouraged, in¬ 
cluding honey, aromatic herbs and fruits. 
However the lack of specific supportive 


rural residents is 
the country’s 
school system. 
The depopula¬ 
tion of rural areas 
has emptied many 
schools. Some of 
them literally lost 
all of their stu¬ 
dents. In 1993 the 
records of the ed¬ 
ucation system 
registered 1,368 
rural schools with 2,252 teachers and 
only SI,055 students. More than 800 
of those schools had only one teacher 
and 112 had less than five students. By 
1994 many of them were attended by 
only one student and in 1996 many of 
them will be closed. 

In the absence of policies that 
would help them make a bring off the 
land, rural residents have been drawn 
by the money generated from tourism 


and smuggling. In the 11 years be¬ 
tween the 1985 and 1996 censuses, 
Uruguay’s population grew only 7 
percent, but its distribution changed 
sharply. It increased 35 percent in the 
department of Maldonado (from 
94.000 to 127,000) where the seaside 
resort of Punra del Este offers jobs for 
construction workers, the food indus¬ 
try and tourist services. Nevertheless, 
the 12 percent unemployment rate in 
Maldonado is also one of the highest 
of the country. 

Settling near the border of Argenti¬ 
na or Brazil has also been attractiv e for 
many migrants, as it allows them to 
smuggle different products to and from 
neighboring countries. This is an ac¬ 
tivity more profitable than rural work, 
but it is doomed to disappear with the 
advent of Mercosur, the single market 
agreement between Argentina. Brazil, 
Paraguay and Uruguay.® 


Cristina Ganoura is a free-lance 

JOURNALIST BASED IN MONTEVIDEO. 


freeways. And 
they make cities 
function. by 
sweeping streets, 
dredging sewers 
and transporting 
daily necessities. 

Recent years 
have seen a re¬ 
verse trend ap¬ 
plauded by the 

government. Many rural laborers, with 
money and skills acquired in cities, have 
begun returning to their native villages 
to “enrich” their fellow villagers by 
starting businesses. 

Zhai Jiping. one of the over 
200,000 formers who left their villages 
in the Guilin area of Guangxi eight 
years ago, returned to his land in 1993. 
By growing fruit and vegetables and 
selling them to Guangdong Province 
where he had worked for five years, he 
made a profit of over 200,000 yuan 
(US$24,000) last year, and his busi¬ 
ness helped every villager earn an av¬ 
erage of500 yuan. “I know the market 
there, and I have friends over there to 
buy my fruit and vegetables,” he says. 

However, migrant laborers have also 
caused a lot of headaches for city gov¬ 
ernments, especially in terms of public 
security. In Shandong Province, there 
were even reports of migrant farmers 
being hired and armed by local crimi¬ 
nals to rob state-owned gold mines. 

Recently, it is the threat to the urban 
job markets that has caught the atten¬ 
tion of decision makers. 


Many rural laborers, with money 
and stalls acquired in cities, have 
returned to their native villages 
to ‘'enrich” their fellow villagers 


harvest of 450 
million tons of 
grain that year fol¬ 
lowing a decline 
for two successive 
years. The central 
government also 
decreed two years 
ago that, apart 
from an agricul¬ 
tural tax, a rural 
. famil y’s financial burden must not ex¬ 
ceed 5 percent of its income. 

Besides encouraging farmers to stay 
oh their farms, the government has been 
promoting the development of rural in¬ 
dustries to absorb surplus rural labor. 
According to the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture, by the end of1995, more than 126 
million formers were working in town¬ 
ship enterprises engaged mainly in man¬ 
ufacturing and form produce processing. 

Despite government efforts to control 
the flow of rural surplus labor, the prob¬ 
lem is not likely to disappear any time 
soon. In fact, economists reckon that 
rural surplus labor will swell to 200 mil¬ 
lion by the end of the century. Many of 
them would join the ranks of job-hunt¬ 
ing migrant formers if they cannot find 
jobs locally. Job creation in rural China, 
therefore, is the key to solving the prob¬ 
lem—a problem which may constitute 
the biggest challenge faring die Chinese 
government in years to come.® 


Zhang Dan writes for China 
Features, a division of the Belukg- 
hased Xinhua news agency. 
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The bulk of the work was finished a 
decade ago. Today, the figures speak for 
themselves. A 1991 study shows that 
whereas large landlords in India as a 
whole owned 55 percent ofland; in West 
Bengal the figure was only 18 percent. 

A direct result of the operation has 
been high agricul- 


ist parties. Leaders of these often xeno¬ 
phobic parties have sometimes threat¬ 
ened to expel refugees—mostly Muslim 
immigrants from Bangladesh who live in 
slums and temporary shanty-houses— 
calling them foreigners. Meanwhile, its 
population is soaring. 

Says Anil Biswas, central committee 
member of the Left Front’s main part¬ 
ner, the Communist Party of India 


tural growth. West 
Bengal's agricul¬ 
ture production 
ranks third in In¬ 
dia after the pros¬ 
perous Northern 
agricultural states 
of Punjab and 
Haryana, which 
are commonly 
called the bread¬ 
basket of India. 

Another spin¬ 
off has been that 
the state govern¬ 
ment has ruled 
con ti nuously 
since 1968 —it is 
the longest-serv¬ 
ing elected gov¬ 
ernment in In¬ 
dia—because of 
its solid base in 
the villages. 

Crucially, the 
drive has helped 
reduce the pres¬ 
sure on Calcutta. 

This is in stark contrast to Bombay, the 
capital of the wealthy Western Indian 
state ofMaharashtra, which is ruled by a 
coalition of right-wing Hindu national- 
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(Marxist): “The fact that our land re¬ 
forms have generated both incomes and 
assets in the countryside has had a pos¬ 
itive eflecL Those who would find them¬ 
selves out of work seasonally would in 
the past come to Calcutta in search of a 
living. This is no longer the case.” 

“At the moment, we are trying to 
take the land reforms onto a new plane 
by focusing on the establishment of 
agro-based industries, improvement of 
irrigation systems and electrification of 
villages ” he adds. 

The Calcutta experience goes to 
the very heart of the alms of the Habi¬ 
tat II conference in Istanbul June 3- 


14—how to build sustainable cities 
into the next century. 

But many policy planners have 
shied away from answering a basic 
question: should rural development 
be the focus of efforts to make cities 
more habitable? The process of ur¬ 
banization, they argue, cannot be halt¬ 
ed; cities are engines of growth. 

A paper by the Habitat II Secretari¬ 
at states that, “On 
the political side 
too, the roles and 
responsibilities of 
public and private 
actors have been 
redefined. There 
are few advocates 
nowadays of’big 
government’ or 
centralized state 
planning...” 

Dealing with 
Africa, the paper 
is equally con¬ 
temptuous of“the 
common belief, 
perpetuated by 
many internation¬ 
al donor agencies, 
that if rural people 
were given the 
economic oppor¬ 
tunities and ser¬ 
vices which turn 
them into mi¬ 
grants to cities in 
the first place the 
flow of people 
from villages to cities would be stifled.” 
This simply does not happen, the 
writer contends. 

But West Bengal's politicians beg to 
differ. 

Biswas says the UN and developed 
countries are trying to persuade the state 
sector to be made “powerless in the 
realm of developmental programs.” Yet 
the experience West Bengal shows that 
government schemes like Operation 
Barga can make a difference.® 


Source FAO 


Millionaire 


Win up to $26,000,000.00 in Canadian Lotto 6/49 


Thafs right..you can win millions playing Lotto 6/49 - Canada’s most popular Government lottery. In fact, Lotto 6/49 pays out 
nearly one billion dollars in ALL CASH PRIZES each year! And it’s all free of Canadian taxes. There are two draws each week 
for a grand prize guaranteed to be not less than $1,500,000.00 with many millions more in secondary prizes. Grand prizes run 
into the millions and have been as high as $26,410,706.00. Imagine what you could do with that much cash! This is your 
opportunity to find out because now you can play the lottery that’s making so many millionaires in Canada. 

What is Lotto 6/49? rives you another chance at the grand prize 

for every draw in which you are entered. YouTI 
receive a “Confirmation of Entry" by return mafl 


PRIZE BREAKDOWN (Actual sample of one draw) 


Dee pa Das rs a journalist living in 
Calcutta who writes for the UK- 
based Pan os Institute. 


Lotto 6W9 is the official Canadian version of 
Lotto - the world’s most popular form of lottery. 
It’s called "6/49' because you select any 6 of 
49 possible numbers from 1 to 49. Your num¬ 
bers are entered in the Lotto 6/49 computer 
system and if they match the six winning num¬ 
bers chosen in the draw - you win the grand 
prize. Or if you have oily 3,4 or 5 numbers 
correct, you win one of thousands of sec¬ 
ondary prizes available. 

How can I play? 

Complete the attached entry farm and send it 
to Canadian Overseas Marketing along with 
the necessary payment We will enter your 
numbers for the specified length of your 
Subscription. You may select from 1 to 6 
boards for 10,26 or 52 weeks. Each board 


numbers you i 
dates of play. 

How do 1 know when I win? 

You will be notified Immediate when you 
win a prize of $1,000.00 or more. Also, a com¬ 
plete list of aS winning numbers will be sent to 
you after every tenth draw so you can check 
along the way to see how you're doing. At the 
expiration of your Subscription you wfll be sent 
a Final Statement of your winnings. Afl prize 
money win be converted to your preferred cur¬ 
rency and confidentially forwarded to you any¬ 
where in the world. 

So trail your order to day-the next big 
winner could be you. 


PRIZES v&M. PREE VALUE* 

1STPRES 

6 OUT OF 6 REG. NUMBERS 

1 

519,000,00000 

3BPHZE 

s our or s Pius bonus 

24 

$12102270 

3RD PRIZE 

5OUTOF6 

1,050 

S2£4&50 

*TH PRIZE 

4 OUT OF B 

61,084 

S74.10 

S7HPMZE 

3 OUT OF 6 

1,154.828 

stood 

toialphces rot 

1.217.065 S4 

unranuc 

1X390,10420 
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Ca nad ian Owrseas Maricetmg 

Boot 48120,595 Burard Street 
Vancouver, B.C. V7X1S4 Canada 
Phone: Canada 604-671-3489 ■ Fax 604-671-Z776 


Order Today! 

Mark six numbers on each board 
(at right) you wish to play. 



PICK YOUR PLAN - Check <✓) only one 
box below next to the option of your choice. 
ALL PRICES IN U.S. DOLLARS. 



To curb a farther growth in the size 
of migrating labor, the government is 
trving to revise its economic and agri¬ 
cultural policies. So far, the focus is on 
findingjobs for them locally. “We can¬ 
not expect cities in developed areas to 
absorb all surplus rural laborers,” 
Chenjunsheng say’s. “Our hope is stifl 
in rural areas.” 

China has some 100 million hectares 
of uncultivated land. Government offi¬ 
cials predict that cultivation of the land 
will absorb a huge amount of surplus 
rural labor. “It will be a great feat if we 
can cultivate 3.3-6.6 million hectares of 
lan d within a decade,” Chen says. “With 
proper policies allowing fanners to prof¬ 
it from reclamation, they will make it” 
The government has also been for¬ 
mulating policies to make forming prof¬ 
itable. In 1995 the government raised 
purchasing prices for grains by nearly 
20 percent. This partly explains the 

record 



10 WEEKS 
(20 DRAWS) 

1 Board □ S45. 

2 Boards □ S90. 

3 Boards □ SI35. 

4 Boards □ $180. 

5 Boards □ S225. 

6 Boards □ S270. 


25 WEEKS 
(52 DRAWS) 

□ S112. 

□ S225. 
D S337. 

□ $450. 

□ S562. 

□ S675. 


52 WEEKS 
HOC DRAWS) 

□ S225. 

□ $450. 
Q S675. 

□ $9O0. 

□ S1125. 
□S1350. 


Address. 


Telephone: ( 




Fax: (. 


.). 


or Dtease Do J^P a y abte 10 Canadian Overseas Marketing,, 
or please cnarge my : □ Visa □ MasterCard DEurocard □ American Express 

Credit Card Number 
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V.C 
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VAUD ONLY WHERE LEGAL 
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Mafl to: 


Credit Card Expires __- 


. 595 Ekinaid SL, Vancouver. B.C, V7X1S4 Canada 
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Shankar’s International Children 
Competition 1997 

Sfj ™ JS55* ^ calla J “P™ w participate in Shartur's International Children 

Compejtipn 199. (SICC). The Indu-nased competition opens the door for children m >huw (heir 
cnrauvity in wnung and drawing. 

^ muit ,oJk3W a number ol rules AH children who have hc«i bom 

f" r 98 iub ™ lheir works - No entry ««i are required and children are free 

to choose the subject to their entries Each entry should be certified by the parent or guardian as 
original and unaided work done in 1996 b 

] nio T^r In abom ^ “““• nauoruluy and lull portal ad¬ 

dress of the pamapam The last date tor receipt of exunes will be 31 December 19% 

A number ol prizes are awaiting the winners in July IW. These are: 

■ The President of India's Cold Medal for the best paintiug/drawing 

■ The Shankar's Award for the best written work. 

■ 24 Jawalttelal Nehru Memorial Gold Medals for the next best paintinas/drjwings/written work. 

■ About 400 stiver Medals and 400 prizes 

9 certificates of merit to deserving entries. 



Amman cinemas 


Philadelphia I (Tel: 634149): 

Twister 

Philadelphia II (Tel: 634149): 

Barb Wire 
Plaza (Tel: 699238): 

The Rock 
Concord / (Tel: 677420): 

Independence Day 
Concord II (Tel; 677420): 

Assassination {Arabia 




Programs on JTV 
from 30 November - 6 December 


ENGLISH PROGRAMS 

SATURDAY 

2:00—Holy Koran 

2:05—Adventures of Mickey 

and Donald 

2:30— Circus 

3:00—French Programs 

4:00—Gillette (sports) 

4:30—Chris Cross 

5:00—News Flash 

5:02—Futures (Educational) 

5:15—Blue Heelers 

7 JO—News Headlines 

7:35—Something Wilder 

8:00—Gardens of The World 

(Docj 

8:30—Prism 

9:10—Lois and Clark 

10:00—News at Ten 

10:25—Best Seller 

11:15—Classic Movie: The 

Last Sunset, starring: Rock 

Hudson and Kirk Douglas 

SUNDAY 

2:00—Holy Koran 
2:05—Fievels American Tails 
2 JO—You Bet Your Life 
3:00—French Programs 
4:00—World Echo (Doc) 

4:30—The Famous Five 
5:00—News Flash 
5:02—Our World.Their 
World (Doc) 

5:15—Search and Rescue 
6:00—French Programs 
7 JO—News Headlines 
7:35—Fresh Prince of Bel 
Air 

8:00—Auto Classics 


8:30—Album Show 
9:20—Hold up The Sun (Docj 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:25—Cover I Drama) 

11:25—Miami Vice 
12:00—Yes. Minister 

MONDAY 

2:00—Holy Koran 
2:05—The Nluppet Show 
2 JO—Dad's Army 
3:00— French Programs 
4:00—Nature's Inventions 
iDoc) 

4:30—Hev Dad 
5:00—News Flash 
5 JO—French Programs 
7:30—News Headlines 
7:35—Rosanne 
8:00—Disaster Chronicles 
(Doc) 

8:30—Cinema, Cinema, 
Cinema 

9:10—The Lazarus Man 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:30—Best Seller 
11:15—The Knock (Police 
Drama) 

TUESDAY 

2:00— Holy Koran 
2:05—Budgie (Cartoon! 

2:25—Oscar’s Orchestra 
2:40—I Love Lucy 
3:00—French Program 
4:00—At The Zoo 
4 JO—Dog House 
5:00—News Flash 
5:02—Fun with Physics 
5:15—Thw Road to Avonlea 
6:00—French Programs 
7:30—News Headlines 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 




a 
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■ 


a 

■ 



a 

■ 


a: 


a 

■ 


■ 


a 



m 


ACROSS 
i Surrounded 

7 ■— the 


10 Rahbow 
forms 

14 Fron ti ersman 
Boone 

15 Los Angeles 
school tenets 

16 Vessel 

17 Witty, sort Ol 

18 Cornfon 

20 Melodes 

21 Fishing 
foaefar 

22 And not 

22 WtgwsmMn 

25 Spend flme 
aimlessly 

27 Acfoln 

30 Youth 

31 Race 

32 Sahara 


33 Fbrmicary 
residents 


35 Oiyrock 

38 Kind ol table 

39 Charm 

41 Crate 

42 Kflidoftahto 

44 SBthery 

45 Radar spot 

46 Certain 
cereal grans 

48 Spigot 

49 Ofatreraft 
prel. 

50 Aver 

52 "As You Like 
IT forest 

54 Temis und 

55 Cope 

57 Pocahontas, 
tor one 
61 Zero 
altitude? 

63 Conductor 
Jose 

64 Lab burner 

65 Chfl 

66 Dissertations 

67 HuBatwtoo 

68 Inarrogatoty 


sounds 

69 Manor 

DOWN 

1 Mina 
entrance 

2 Japanese 
ship wore 

3 Party to 

4 Kind ol table 

5 Take 
possession 
of: var. 

6 Pattern's 
need briefly 

7 Reversed a 
sanation 

8 irsdearto 
me 

9 Ovatchmges 

10 Away: abbr. 

11 tOnd of 

conference 

12 fkfet 

13 Cubic meter 

19 Foxiest 

21 Rap session 

24 Sdheme 


26 Partner crt cSt 

27 Fruit drinks 

28 Haw's tactic 

29 Comprehend 
34 Money 

earned 

36 European 
dormouse 

37 Montreal 
player 

39 Arise 

40 Big Apple's 
finest 

43 Yes 

45 Kind of table 
47 Wonder 

50 nem ot value 

51 Look after 
S3 Some 

Europeans 
56 MIT wont 
abbr. 

58 —Major 
58 Assist 
60 Sagacious 

62 — tee 

63 Nafiva: soft. 
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John Travolta in The Tender, Thursday at 3:30 pm 
7:35—Murphy Brown 
8:00—Magazine 01 
8 JO— Etift iu n If r 
9:10—Star Trek 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:25—China Beach 
11:15—Mission Impossible 
12:00—Arc You Being 
Served 


5:00—News Flash 
5:02— French Programs 
7 JO—News Headlines 

7 J5—Blossom 

8:00—Discover Magazine 

I DOC) 

8 JO—VR-5, The Virtual 
Reality I science Fiction) 
9:10—Hunter 
10:00— News at Ten 
10:25—Feature Film 
12:00— Family Matters 

PROGRAMMES 
EN FRANCAIS 
SAM EDI 

3:00—Documenlaire 

L.i France jux litf.ki 
villages 

:3U—Emission jeums>se 
Fete des hebei 
:00— Serie 
Jack 

:fMl— Le journal 
15—Magazine 
Zivj 


• Joan Collins 
found ex-hubby 
Anthony newly 
looking a bit down 
and out. But he 
hasn V fallen on hard 
times . He was just in 
costume for his title 
role in Scrooge 
based on Charles 
Dickens 1 character 
at London’s 
Dominion Theater. 



WEDNESDAY 

2:00—Holy Koran 
2:05—The Muppct Show 
2:30—Circus 
3:00— French Programs 
4:00—Earth Revealed 
4:30—Blizzard Island 
5:00—News Hash 
5:02—The Adventurers + 
Kelly 

6:00—French Programs 
7:30—News Headlines 
7:35—The Four Seasons 
8:00—Super Stars of Action 
8:30—Challenges 
9:10—NBA 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:25—Bugs (Drama) 
11:15—Hart To Hart 
12:00—Who’s The Boss 


THURSDAY 

2:00—Holy Koran 
2:05—Iris 

2:15—Ovide and the Gang 
2:35—Out of this World 
3:00— Covington Cross 
3:30— Feature Film: The 
Tender, slurring. John Travolta 
and Tim Lurrivu 

5:00—News Flash 
5:02— Continuation of Him 
5:30— French Programs 
7:30—News Headlines 
7:35—Pacific Slatiun 
8:00—The American Chart 
Show 

8:30—Material World 
9:10—Kung Fu 
10:00—News at Ten 
1U:25—Feature Him: She'll 
Take Romance, Marring Linda 
Evans and Larrv Poindexter 

FRIDAY 

2:00—Holv Koran 
2:05—Iris 

3:00—See How They Grow 
3:15—French Programs 
4:00—The Crystal Maze 


DIMANCHE 

:00—Emission jeunesse 

Cjjdli 

:30—Divertissement 

Week-ends spticiaux 
:00—Magazine 

Fata pus rever 
: 0 O—Lc journal 
:!5 —Magazine 

Sports til musique 

LUNDI 

:00—Vurielts 
L* inieeralc 
nSlepiujne Etcher* 
:30—Docu meniaire 

Travel line gourmer 
:00—Magazine 
Casiiopec 
:00—Le journal 
:15—Magazine 
Cinq surcinq 

MARDI 

:00—Dessius animes 
:1S—Magazine 
Montacne 


•• Hcuie utr.i'i-Lince- 

6:00—Serie 

La lunuerc d?s jumcs 
7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 
Extra lurpe 

MERCRED1 

3:00—-Jeux 

Pi.'■amide 
3:30—Serie 
6:00—Magazine 
L'shuala 

7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 

Sport* e: musique 

JEUDI 

3:00—Van etes 

Emission spcciuie a 
I'occasion de 1 'anni* 
versa)re Ju roi Hussein 
5:30—Divertissement 
- Pierre Perret* 

7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 

Atomes crochas 
9:00—Le journal 

VENDREDI 

3:00—Emission jeunesse 
LVcole des fans 
5:30—Magazine 

Envoys special 
7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 
Alio la icitc 


| Programs are subject to change by JTV j 


—THIS WEEK’S— 

HOROSCOPE 


By Linda Black 

Weekly Tip: Higher education is 
enhanced, with the sun iu philosophi¬ 
cal Sagittarius. 

Arks (March 21-April 19). Force 
yourself to work hard or there’ll he 
trouble later. Schedule your big date, 
if you want to make a commitment. 

Taurus (April 20-May 20). 
You'll do well with business deal¬ 
ings. You might even win with a cal¬ 
culated risk. Gel into paperwork. 

Gemini (May 21-Junc 21). 
Disruptions at home lead to a better 
living environment. Consult your 
advisor so you can launch into intel¬ 
lectual research. 

Cancer (June 22-July 22). You're 
very busy, but that’s OK. You're 
learning a lot. Stay home as much as 
possible. You'll get more accom¬ 
plished in a familiar selling. 

Leo (July 23-Aug. 22). Expenses 
are high. Get an extra job so you can 
have what you want. If you really 
■want to learn something, gel an 
attractive tutor to come and help. 

Virgo (Aug. 23-Sept. 22). You’ll 
be pressed to the limit, but you're up 
for the challenge. Speak up, or chaos 
will reign. Make lime to go shopping 
and find the perfect thing. 

Libra (Sept 23-OcL 23). Get orga¬ 
nized. You’ll have more options to 
consider later. If you don't have a 
schedule you could miss something 
important. Go shopping. 

Scorpio (Oct. 24-Nov. 21). Don't 
let your friends get you into a finan¬ 
cial jam. Split expenses instead of 
paying for everybody. Concentrate 
on paperwork that's coming due. 

Sagittarius (Nov. 22-Dcc. 21). 
Take good notes. You'll lose points 
if you miss a seemingly minor detail. 
Work with friends. If each of you 
lakes on pan of the project, you'll do 
a better job. 

Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jun. 19). Study 
a foreign language. You'll he able to 
put it to good use. Something that 
doesn’t make sense could be an error 
— get clarification. 

Aquarius iJan. 20-Feh. 18). Use 
money you've saved to finance a 
group endeavor. A friendship with a 
foreigner nourishes. 

Pisces (Feb. 19-Mureh 20). The 
schedule's changing, so hike careful 
notes, if you can jump through all 
(he bureaucratic hoops, you could 
qualify lor a loan or granL 

If You’re Having a Birthday 
This Week: Leam to do the job per¬ 
fectly (his year and you’ll never have 
lo worry' about it again. 

V N96, TrthuiK Mfdia ftnun 


Bridge 

Use AM Your Weapons 

Bv Omar Sharif and Tannah Hirsch 


Neither vulnerable. North deals. 
NORTH 
A A J 86 
9KJ73 
OAJ 
+ 864 

WEST EAST 

*4 *52 

<794 O' Q10 8 5 

0KQ108 65 07432 
+ AJ72 * Q109 

SOUTH 

* K Q 10 9 7 3 
C ) A62 

0 9 

* K 5 3 


The bidding: 
Noah Eilsi 

1 * P-iVS 

2 * Pass 

Pass Pass 


South 

I * 

4 * 


West 

20 

Pass 


Opening lead: King of O 
It is not cood enough just to for¬ 
mulate a plan in an effort to make 
your contract. Think twice in case 
there is a way to improve on it. 

The auction was straightforward. 
Once spades were raised. South had 
more than enough to proceed to 
game, especially since the king of 
clubs rated to be worth an ace 
because of partner’s one-club open¬ 


ing. 

west led the kina of diamonds, 
and declarer saw that the king of 
clubs was by no means a sure trick. 
Indeed, West rated to have the ace 
for the two-diamond overcall. 
However, declarer found a pretty hne 
that increased the chances for the 
contract. 

The king of diamonds was allowed 
to hold the first trick, and West con¬ 
tinued with a diamond to the ace, 
declarer discarding a heart. Trumps 
were drawn in two rounds, the ace 
and king of hearts were cashed and a 
heart was ruffed. Had that fetched 
the lady, declarer would have been 
able to'discard a dub on the jack of 
hearts and claim the contract. If 
West had length in hearts, declarer 
could have engineered an endplay to 
secure the fulfilling trick. Unlucky 
— down one. 

There was a hidden asset in the 
hand that declarer failed to utilize — 
the jack of diamonds! Declarer 
should win the first diamond, draw 
two rounds of trumps, and cash the 
ace and king of hearts. Then the jack 
of diamonds is led. declarer discard¬ 
ing a heart from hand. 

west wins, but is endplayed. A 
club promotes the kins, a diamond 
Yields a ruff-sluff, amfa heart cov¬ 
ered by the jack, presents declarer 
with a'third trick in that suit on any 
lie of the cards. Try it for yourself. 

C 1"*^. Tntii c Media Sci»l .r. 


Jumble 


UoMranblc Ihete tour wants, mm 

letter to neb square, to (orm roar 

ordinary wonts. 


□ 

rOIDT 



CEE 

LL 


KROJE 


neni 



FLYDON 


TXT 




LEFZIZ 


# 

CE 

□ 

ZD 


WHY TTt KNB= 
euRGazy jegQOKSp 
TWO PCC7DR5. 


Now unqt the cMed team to fora 
tbr surprise answer, m snggmwt by 
the above cartoon. 
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If you can afford to gam- 
j ble, you don’t need any more 1 
money. 

• • • 

Life is a journey, not a 
guided tour. 

• mm 

Indifference teaches more 
than one lesson. Lack of car¬ 
ing is one; the need for self- 
reliance is another. 


; I • • • 

! j Ridicule will not stick if; 
i ; the charge is not jusL 

: i * ‘ * 

I ! If you love the flower, you • 
: . must also hate the weed. 

• • ■ 

! | Style is simply the frame- 
; j wodc of presennnoa Whether 
i : it’s smooth or coarse, person- 
! al style reflects on bow words.- 
j | and actions are viewed. 

i i C tWft, Trtmne Med* Semce* 


Modernity vs 
heritage in The 
Old Man 


EVER SINCE Jorda¬ 
nian soap operas 
ceased to appear on 
Gulf TV stations. 

Jordanian actors 
shifted their focus on 
theater. They lost the 
Gulf as a money¬ 
making outlet, yet 
they helped develop 
the local theater 
scene. 

One of the Jorda¬ 
nian directors who 
contributed to thea¬ 
ter in Jordan is Mr 
Maihar Yaseen. A 
director of about 6 U 
works, he is now 
working on a new 

play emitted The Old Man. It will be shown at the begin¬ 
ning of next month. 

Mr Muhammad Salameb, the author, says that the 
play deals wiih modernity as opposed lo heritage, lr 
presents an old man who believes in the values of his 
age. The antagonist is his daughter in law. "1 let each 
character defend his stand in his own way." says Sala- 
meh. 

Acting as the daughter in law is Rygheba Khutoon 
while Yaseen will take the role of the old man. ■ 



Yaseen 
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Video releases 

"IHL LWDBEbURL IIMt IV: JULWt* THROUGH 
THE MISTS" i MCA/Universa!, S19.9S): Another made- 
fur-video sequel to the animated classic about lovable young 
dinosaurs, this chapter takes Uitiefoot and his prehistoric 
friends to another part of their world, where they try to find 
the reasons behind seemingly mystical phenomena that 
leave them baffled ... and extremely curious, much to their 
potential detriment. r * tG i 

“HOMECOMING (Hallmark, $91.12i: Oscar-winner 
Anne Bancroft stars in this made-for-cable drama as the 
cranky, estranged grandmother of four youngsters t Kimber- 
lee Peterson, Trover O'Brien. Hanna Hail and William 
Greenblaftl who have been abandoned by their mother. 
They find Bancroft’s character the only person they can ask 
for help, after another relative (Bonnie Bedeliul has turned 
them away. *** (PG: AS, P) 

COMING SOON: “CHAIN REACTION" (Fox. Dec. 
171: Keanu Reeves plays a student whose discovery of con¬ 
verting water into gas makes him a target: Morgan Freeman 
also stars. lPG-13) 

“JOE’S APARTMENT” (Warner, Dec. 17); Expanded 
front 2 popular MTV short, this fantasy finds ljvelv cock¬ 
roaches sharing a young man's (Jerry o’’Connell) dwelling. 
(PG-13) 

“MATILDA” (Columbia/TriStar, Dec. 17>: Mara Wilson 
plays a magical youngster who channels her energy against 
her oppressors; co-star Danny DeVito directed the” film. 
(PC) 

© I 1 *^ tribune Media Servlet* 
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L ’Irak accepte la resolution 986 

9Apris Van nance funM par Bagdad de ['acceptation des conditions posies par I’Onu a la mise en auvre 
de la form ale pitroLe contre nourriture, l’Irak devrait pouvoir reprendre des exportations limities de 
pitrole dans les semaines d venir. ' . 

Approuve en principepar I’lrak au debut del'annie. leprindpe de Vichange -petiole contre noumture* 
a fait I’objet d’un accord avec les Nations-Unies le 20 mm. Metis les modalites techniques itasent en 
discussion depuis, les Etats-Unis rejetant des exigences que Vlrak a finalement abandonnies hindL 
Cette resolution 986 autorise les Etats & permettre l'importation de petiole et de produits pitroliers, le 
volume des importations devoid etie tel que les recedes ne ddpassentpas un mUtiard de dollars par 
periode de 90 jours. Cheque achat doit etie approuve par le ComiU des sanctions de VOnu. et le mantant 
integral doit etie vers€ sur un compte siguestre ouvert par le secretaire general de l 'Oau. 

Les foods dip os is sur ce compte devront ripondre aux besoms humanititires de la population irakienne, 
notamment en medicaments, foumitures medic ales, dearies alimentaxres et proditits de premi&re 
nicessite, a condition que chaque demands soil effectuie a la demande du gouvernement irakien et que 
Vlrak garantisse effectivement le distribution equitable des marchandises sur la base d’un plan sounds 
au secretaire gineraL Cette resolution doit entier en vigueur pour une piriode initiate de I80joars. 
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Le processus 

^application des !cis et des 
ordonnances royales en ce 
qui concerns le developpe- 
ment des droits de 
1'Homme ct des liberies 
pubJiques esi Jem en Jorda- 
nie parse que les responsa* 
hies politiques ei les gou- 
vememcnis qui se 
succedcni ne cessent de 
censurer le roi. 

Au sours des sept der- 
nieres annees, depuis 
liniroduciian du processus 
dcmocratique en 1989. sa 
majesty le roi Hussein a 
donnd des directives et a 
pris des initiatives dans le 
domaine des droits de 
I'Homrnc. Mais selles-ci 
n’ont pas die. pour la plu- 
pan. prises au serieux. 

Rappelons que le Centre 
de Ja democratic ei des 
droits de i'Hommc a etd 
cnJe par un dectet royal en 
1993. Un centre a qui Ton 
avail alors fixe des objec- 
lifs ambitieux. L'un d’entre 
eux elait d'assurer le res¬ 
pect des droits de 
1‘Homme. de developper la 
vie democratique et 
d'enqueter sur les viola¬ 
tions des lois eoncemant 
les liberies publiques. 

Quaire ans apres. des res 
ponsables politiques esti- 
ment que ce centre ne de- 
vrait pas etre charge 
d'enqueter sur ces viola¬ 
tions et ne devrait pas sur- 
veiller le respect des droits 
de 1'Horn me dans ce pays. 
II ne devrait. selon les 
modifications suggdrees 
par Jc gouvernement. 
qu'observcr el relever les 
dventuelles violations. 

Lc centre n'est pas le 
seul exemple. Le roi esl 
lui-meme parfois censure 
par les quotidiens proches 
du regime, et ce malgre 
tous les efforts pour rendre 
la presse plus responsable 
et plus critique. Les quoti¬ 
diens cominuent eux- 
memes de pratiquer l'auto- 
censure dans tous les do¬ 
mains. 

Ccs rigidites se retrou- 
vent & d'autres niveaux. 
Ainsi. le cas des femmes 
jordaniennes mariees a des 
Grangers est significatif. 
Le roi Hussein a explicite- 
ment donne des instruc¬ 
tions a plusieurs reprises k 
des rcsponsables jorda- 
niens pour risoudre le 
probldme de la nationality 
des enfants nes de meres 
jordaniennes mariees a des 

dtrangers. Mais au- 

jourd'hui. la loi empechant 
une femme de transmectre 
sa nationalite a ses enfants 
reste en vigueur dans le 
royaume. 

Ces differents exemples 
soulignent un des 

probl&mes importants que 

le pays doit r<5eler la sepa¬ 
ration des pouvoirs. et en 
particulier la separation en- 
tre I'executif et le legislatif. 
Le roi I'a lui meme evoquy 
lors de son discours 
d'ouverture de la nouvelle 
session parlementaire, en 
insistam sur I'rmportance 
de franchir un pas dans ce 
domaine pour obienir une 
separation concrete. 

On ne sail pas au- 
jourd'hui quand cette direc¬ 
tive sera appliqu£e. Ce qui 
est certain, e'est que le jeu 
dcmocratique et les droits 
de )'Homme en Jordanie ne 
serom jamais pleinement 
respectCs tom que les Jor- 
daniens. et les dirigeants 
politiques en particulier. 
pretendront etre plus roya- 
iistes que le roi. ■ 

Sa'eda Kilanf 


Le Jourdain, 
on y revient 
Tous les jeudis 
dans le Star 

645380 


Irak 


Culture 


Pendant I’horreur, le tourisme continue Cinema frangais et Malraux 


Pour certains amour eux de Vhistoire et des vieilles pierres, Vlrak 
est une destination possible grace a un circuit touristique evitant 
soigneusement de montrer les souffrances de la population 
irakienne et ne s'interessant qu "au passe glorieux de ce pays . 


Le programme du Centre culturel frangais d 3 Amman 
s 'annonce charge avec la semaine du cinema frangais et 
le debut du «mois Malraux» rendant hommage a 
Vecrivain et homme politique frangais Andre Malraux. 


Malgre I'embareo. malgrd 

les recents afirontements au 
Kurdistan et les reprdsailles des 
Etats-unis. i'lrak reste une des¬ 
tination touristique pour 
quelques rares voyageurs ferns 
d'Histoire et pour qui I’lrak 
reste avam tout l'un des ber- 
ceaux de la civilisation. 

-Nous averts vecu dans le 
passe. L'lrak. e'etait en plus* 
resume Frangoise Noury, une 
frangaise reunite de 
lenseignement de passage it 
Amman apres deux semaines 
passdes en Irak. -Je desirais vi- 
siter tons les pays de la route 
de la soie. Apris l'lrak. il ne me 
reste plus qu’a me rendre en Af¬ 
ghanistan pour boucler ce cir¬ 
cuit 

Mugette Jalkh, de Iraqi Air¬ 
ways. qui accompagnaic ce 
groupe. avoue son admiration 
pour l'entetement de ces tou- 
ristes dont plusieurs ont large - 
ment depassy lage de la re¬ 
traite. -Il faul un certain 
courage pour visiter l'lrak au- 
jourd'huL en raison de 
l'embargo. II faut d'abord se 
rendre en bus d'Amman it Bag¬ 
dad. soit pres de 16 heures de 
route Jans le desert. Ensuiie. 
on n'est pas sur de trouver sur 
place les soins medicaux neces- 
saires. en case de prcbleme de 
same.* 

Renye Saupez. S2 ans. pro- 
fesseur agrdgye d'allemand. 
s’indigne quand on s'ytonne de 
son age. «Nous vivons sur des 
poncifs. On estime que les pe¬ 
rils et le vieux ne peuvenl rien 
faire comme les autres*. L’lrak 
n’ytaiL que son cinquifcme vo¬ 
yage de 1'annye. 

Quelques rares agences de 
voyages europyennes a voca¬ 


tion culturelle ont re- 
mis l'lrak h leur cat¬ 
alogue aprfes la 
guerre du Golfe. 
Fran^oise Noury 
choisit toujours la 
formule de l'agence 
culturelle pour ses 
voyages. -De cette 
maniere, je suis sure 
d'etre accompagnee 
par un conferencier 
de haul niveau.*. 

Pour ce voyage 
en Irak, e'est Remo 
Mugnaioni, profes- 
seur d'assyriologje S 
l’university de Pro¬ 
vence qui guidait le 
groupe. ~ »Nous 
avons visite le Sud 
du pays* explique-t- 
il. *Et en particulier 
Ourouk, la fabu- 
leuse cite du roi Gil- 
gamesh. C'est la que 
les Sumeriens ont 
invente I'ecriture 
voila plus de 5000 
ans v 
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Voila Vintage de l'lrak que decouvrent et ramenent les rares tou- 
ristes qui entreprennent aujourd’hui ce voyage. 


«Le moment ideal 
pour visiter l’lrak* 

«Pour tous les amoureux de 
vieilles pierres. e'est vraiment 
le moment ideal pour visiter 
l'lrak* s'enthousiasme Gil les 
Guignard. un jeune Suisse de 
22 ans. benjamin du groupe. 
«Nous clions seuls sur les sites 
et n 'avons rencontre qu'un seul 
autre groupe. des Japonais». 

Bien que le but du voyage ait 
ay avam tout culture!, le 
groupe a tout de meme fini par 
etre confront h. la realite quoti- 
dienne des Irakiens. 

• Nous avons rencontre des 
enfants qui souffraiem J'otites 
nuil soignees, fauie de medica¬ 


ments. et dont la vie elait en 
danger* raconte Romo Mu¬ 
gnaioni. - Un chirurgicn faisait 
partie de notre groupe. U a pu 
en soigner quelques uns grace 
aux medicaments qu'il wait 
dans ses bagages*. 

* En ce qui conceme la nour- 
riture, on trouve de tout. Les 
marches son! bien achalandes. 
mais a des prix exorbitams 
pour la population > ajoute 
Gilles Guimard. •Par exemple. 
un kilo de lomaies coiite un 


mams el accueillants. Mais 
nous owns evite d'aborder la 
situation que connaii actuelle- 
ment l'lrak• avoue Remo Mu¬ 
gnaioni. 

II est vrai que la groupe etait 
encadre par deux guides ira¬ 
kiens pendant route Ta duree du 
sejour. -Ces guides etaieni la 
pour notre protection. Mais 
leur presence nous a genes 
dans nos contacts avec la popu¬ 
lation* reconnait Gilles Gui- 
griard. -Chaque Jois que nous 


demi dollar alors que le salaire * engagions une conversation ils 


mensuel moyen d’un Irakien ne 
depasse pas cinq dollars ». 

Les contacts avec le popula¬ 
tion som cependam restys limi- 
tds. -Les Irakiens que nous 
avons rencontres ont etc char- 


voulaiem savoir de quoi nous 
portions et nous nous sommes 
semis resireints dans notre li¬ 
berie- M 

Claudine Assad 


Archeologie 


Le Cinema frangais va 
envahir les Salles du Philadel¬ 
phia I'espace dune semaine. 
Cinq films seront pr6sentes & 
parti r de lundi dans le cadre de 
La semaine du cinema frangais 
organisde par le centre culture! 
francais. 

Quaere comedies frangaises 
recentes. dont Les visiteurs , le 
phis gros succ&s frangais en 
terme d'entrees. et un film 
auto-biographique. Le nouveau 
monde . remagant I'adolescence 
du rdaHsateur Alain Comeau et 
sa decouvene en France du 
jazz et de l’Amyrique apres la 
deuxifeme guerre mondiafe. 

Les films seront projetys au 
dnyma Philadelphia, dans une 
saile qui vient cTScre inaugur6e, 
a 1'exceprion des Visiteurs qui 
invesdront la grande saile. 
Chaque seance coCLtera un di¬ 
nar. Tous les films seront sous- 
titres en arabe, et certains aussi 
en anglais. 

Le mois Malraux 

Parallblement a ce festival 
dybutera au Centre culturel 
frangais un sdrie de manifesta¬ 
tions destinfies 5 commymorer 
le ungtibrne anniversaire de la 
mort de l’ycrivam frangais An¬ 
dre Malraux et surtout le tians- 
fert de ses cendres au Panthyon 
qui a eu lieu le 23 novembre 
dernier & Paris. L'idye d'un pan¬ 
theon frangais date de la fin du 
I8eme sifecle. On la doit au 
marquis de Viliette. un ami de 
Voltaire, qui souhaita it qu'iine 
dglise cregolve les statues de 
nos grands bommes» et^dDrit *- 
*les voutes souterraines renfer- 
roent les cendres des morts 
celebresj» Depuis, le Panthfion 
a successivement accueilli des 
hommes politiques. des ar¬ 
tistes. des- chercheurs.... II 


abrite notamment les cendres 
de Victor Hugo. Emile Zola, 
Jean Jambs, Pierre et Marie 
Curie. Jean-Jacques Rous¬ 
seau,... 

En faisant entrer Andry Mai- 
raux au panthbon, le president 
frangais Jacques Chirac a rendu 
3 la fois hommage h l'ycrivain 
engagd et l'bomme politique. 
N6 en 1901, Andre Malraux 
part en Asie i 20 ans hi la d£- 
couverte d’un temple kmehr 
rouge. Une expydition qui 
toume mal pour le jeune ex- 
plorateur accuse de vol 
d'antiquite. I! garde de ce vo¬ 
yage une passion pour I'Asie 
qui occupe une place impor- 
tante dans ses premiers ro¬ 
mans, «Les conqubrantS'*, «La 
voie royaler «La condition hu- 
maine>. Militant activement 
contre le fascisme dans les an- 
nyes 30, Andry Malraux dycide 
de s’engager aux cotys des Re- 


publicains espagnols contre 
Franco quand yclate la guerre 
d'Espagne en 1936. II tirera un 
livre. puis un film, de cel epi¬ 
sode de sa vie. -»L'espoin>.. 

Resistant pendant la seconde 
guerre mondiale. il sera appelfi 
au gouvernement en 1958 par 
le gyndral de Gaulle qui lui 
confie le ponefeuille des Af¬ 
faires cuiturelies. Une fonction 
qui Tavait amenb lui-m£me I 
prononcer en 1964 un discours 
pour 1'entrye au Pantheon de la 
dypouille du chef de la Rysis- 
lance Jean Moulin. 

Quatre emissions et une ex¬ 
position seront pro poshes au 
Centre culrurel frangais ce 
mois-ci pour retracer 
J'itinyraire d'Andre Malraux. 
♦ L'espoir» sera lui projeth le 20 
decembre au cinema Philadel¬ 
phia. ■ 

Olivier Bras 


PROGRAMME 

; La semaine du cinema frangais : . 

A pardr.de 20h30 au cmiata Philadelphia(634144) 
iJindl 2 dhcembre 

I • Fonfon d T AJexandrfc Jardin (1993). 

: • Mardi 3 dhcenibre 

. . Le nowem monde d'AlsnTtGomsxx {1994).- . . 
Mercredi 4dycembre 

•' ' - Vieillc corutiile dc G6rard Joun}‘huj (1992). ' — • 

• . Jeudi 5 dhcembre .„ 

' • . Les Visiteurs d’AlainTerzian {1993).- •- 

.* Vendredi 6 d£cembre 

f~-~Ld soifdcl'qr de Ghrard Ouiy fJ993). _... 




Le mois Andre Malraux 


Le 2 t^cembre ^-20h30 au Centre culturel francais. diffusion 
de rymission «Les m&amorpboses du regard)*. - V 

Une exposition de 18 panpeaux iilusfram ia vie de Malraux atrf. j 
compagneraces images. . 


w 

Deux septennats d’histoire sur le site de Jerash 

Directeur a Amman de Vlnstitutfrangais d’archeologie du Proche-Orient (Ifapo), Jacques Seigne a travaille 
pendant quatorze ans sur le site greco-romain de Jerash. Parti depuis maintenant quelques semaines, il ojfre aux 
lecteurs du Star une demiere visite guidee du site et presente les recents travaux realises par VIfapo a Jerash. 


Architecte et con- 

seiller, Jacques Seigne est un 
homme celbbre dans le milieu 
archyologique et touristique jor- 
danien. Il a eotre autre entrepris 
avec I'yquipe de 1'lfapo la res- 
tauration. ou plutdt la recons¬ 
truction du portai 1 Sud de 
I'antique ville de Gerasa. C'est 
un arc monumental h triples 
baies qui a dtd originellement 
construit par les Gdrasyniens au 
pied du sanctuaire de Zeus 
Ofympien, pour I’Empereur Ha- 
drien pendant son syjour hiver- 
nai. entre 129 et 130 aprts J£- 
sus-Chrisl, a Jdrash. Cet arc 
etait 1'entrye mdridionale de la 
ville. incorpor6e au IVeme 
siecle h ses remparts. 

Mais h partir du Vlfeme 


siecle, sous l’effet des tremble- 
ments de terre. ses superstruc¬ 
tures s'effondrbrenr. Un impor¬ 
tant sdisme transforma en 749 
jyrash en un vaste champ de 
mines. 

Dix sibcles plus tard, seuls 
quelques blocs d£passam du sol 
indiquaient aux rares visiteurs 
I’emplacement de Fare. 

Entre 1931-1933. deux ar- 
chyologues amyricains. 

MM.Fischer et Dutweiller ont 
portiellement dhgagh ce monu¬ 
ment lors de recherches entre- 
prises a jyrash par 1‘university 
de Yale et FAmerican school of 
oriental research. 

Entre 1978 et 1980, la pone 
Sud est ddgagye. Un chantier 
archyologique qui a eu lieu 


Des bomes en vadrouille 

Au cours de ses activiids en Jordanie. Jacques Seigne s'est 
inthressy a la voie romaine qui reliait Gerasa tjyrash) et Phila¬ 
delphia (AmmanL Voila un sibcle, un Frangais nommy Ger- 
nfairr Durand expforait dhja cette voie, relevant la presence de 
32 bomes milliaires. 

Ces bomes. qui sent des colonnes pesant entre 1500 et 3000 
kilos, component le nom de la personne ay ant yt£ charghe de 
travaux de construction ou de ryfection de la voie. ainsi que le 
nom de Fempereur ou du gouvemeur du moment. Elies ytaient 
piaches a chaque mille remain, soit tous les 1492 inheres. 

A Fheure actuelle. seuls 60% des bomes ripenorites par 
Germaine Durand ont yty reirouvees. Beau coup ont en effei Sty 
accaparyes par des habitants qui pensent ditenir un trysor. 

<• Une vieiUe croyance veut que tout ce qui comporte des in¬ 
scriptions dans une tongue autre que I'arabe renferme de 
I'or ». explique Jacques Seigne. 

L'etude complete de routes ces bomes permettrait au- 
jounj’hui de mieux connaitre cene voie et 1'hisioire de cette 
rygion. Mais si beaucoup sont encore dans la nature. Germaire 
Durand n’ayant explore qu’une partie de la voie. il est difficile 
pour les archbologues de chercher les autres en ville.^Nouj 
savons que certaines sont dans des jardins d'Amman. Nous ne 
voulons pas les reprendre. mais seulemem pouvoir les itudier. 
les phorographier et relever leurs inscriptions.» 

Et quand a ceJJes qui son! encore sur place. Jacques Seigne 
souhaiterait qu’elie retrouve leur fonction initiate. «// exisie 
differents moyens de les mettre en valeur si on decide de rea -. 
menager cette voie romaine pour I'ouvrir au tourisme.* Un 
projet qui n'a jusqu'a present pas about! et les morceaux de 
bomes restem a Fabandon, empiiys ou regrouphs dans les 
champs bordant cette ancienne voie romaine. ■ 


suite au dyclenchement de 
grands travaux d'amynagement 
touristique du site effecruys au 
buldozer, laissant la plupan des 
blocs empilds par terre. 

A partir de 1982. el dans le 
cadre du jyrash International 
Project. Fetude de la porte sud 
a ety confiye a Fequipe de 
F Ifapo. Aprbs une etude com- 
piymentaire de faisability maty- 
rielle, les travaux de restaura- 
tion ont ddbutd en mars 1988. 
La proportion de blocs conser- 
vys par rapport h celle de blocs 
m anqu ants 6 tait y levee. 

D’autres problbmes se posai- 
ent dont la fissuration de nom- 
breux blocs lors de la chute de 
parties haules de F edifice. 
Mais les fondations ytaient en 
bon ytaL 

L'6quipe de Jacques Seigne 
a du dymonter et reconstniire 
les murs en corrigeant les dd- 
vers 1 it ou cela dtait necessaire. 
Eile a recolle les blocs cassds 
avant de les remettre en place, 
utilisam. quand cela s'imposait, 
de nouvelles pierres. Et elle a 
ensuite recortstruit les deux pa¬ 
vilions latdraux jusqu’au ni¬ 
veau des niches surmonumt les 
arcs des baies latdrales pour le 
passage central. Les travaux 
ont 6t6 achevds en juin 1990. 

En ce moment. 1'Ifapo est en 
train de ddgager la vraie voie 
romaine qui menait vers cette 
grande porte. La montde qui a 
jusqu’a prdsent servi d’entitie 
au site est construite sur 
d'anciennes boutiques ro- 
maines. 

Respecter le site 
de Jdrash 

L’yquipe de Flfapo a recem- 
ment terminy Famynagement 
du ctyptoportique qui longe Ia 
voie romaine, juste sous le tem¬ 
ple de Zeus. Ce cryptoportique 
est un sous-bassement artificiel 
qui avail pour but de tenir la 
terrasse du temple. Une inscrip¬ 
tion permet de la dater en Fan 
27/28 de notre Sre. Le nom de 
Farchitecte y figure aussi, Dio- 
doros fils de Zebedas et surtout 


son origine: cet architecte an¬ 
tique dealt de Jdrash. Le fait 
qu’iJ ait Jaissd une teJle inscrip¬ 
tion est d'ailleurs trfes etonnant, 
trfes peu de signatures 
d'architectes antiques ayant 6t£ 
retrouvees. 

L'extremite sud de Fentree 
du cryptoportique avait yty 
transformee en yglise byzantine 
avec un plancher de mosalques 
aux motifs gyometriques qui a 
disparu. C’est dans cette partie 
que Jacques Seigne a reproduit 
avec les dalles de pierre, le mo¬ 
tif original de ia mosai'que. 
C’est de la technique modeme 
qui s'adapte & FHistoire. 

Cel ajout modeme a pour but 
de permettre d'utiliser ce cry- 
pro portique pour Forganisation 
de differentes manifestations, 
tel les que des expositions lors 
du festival de jyrash ou des 
concerts. Pour que ce batimem 
soit utilisable. il a fallu 
Fyiectrifier. Les cables yiec- 
triques ont etd instaliys sous les 
dalles pour ne pas abFmer le ca- 
ractfere original de la pifece. 
Toutes les installations elec- 
triques sont dissimuldes, ca- 
chyes derriere une frise ou sous 
une dalle. Pour accdder aux 
prises dlectriques. il suffit de 
ddplacer une dalle, le boTtier de 
commande ytant lui dans un 
placard byzantin. Un systdme 
pour F6vacuation de Feau a lui 
aussi dtd prtivu. 

L'huisserie des portes et des 
fenStres a' 6t£ faite sur place. 
-On a cssaye Je faire des chas¬ 
es simples avec des ardsans lo- 
caux. Le cout de l'huisserie a 
die pris en charge par un 
groupe de iouristes frangais qui 
nous a laissi un cadeau. Suite 
a cette initiative est nee 
l ‘association des amis de Jd¬ 
rash. Sa Majesti la reine Nour 
a accepte de deivnir la presi¬ 
dents de cette association * ex- 
plique Jacques Seigne. 

En 14 ans. Jacques Seigne a 
vu idrash se transformer dnor- 
mement. Une metamorphose 
due en grande paitie aux ou- 
vriers qui ont travaille sur ce 



La renovation de la porte sud de Jerash par une equipe de VIfapo. 


chantier. tailleurs de pierre ou 
magons. -Il y en a qui ont tra- 
vailld avec moi pendant 10 ans. 
On peut en faire des grands 
maitres de chantier. Mais tous 
touchent ties peu. Et, quand ils 
le peuvenl. ils nous quittent 
pour de venir des miltiaires. 
C’est doomage!» 

N6 dans le Sud-Ouest de la 
France, dans le Byam, pays 
d’Henri IV, Jacques Seigne a 
ytudid I'architecture et vient de 
passer son doctorat en histoire. 
II s'est spicialisd en architec¬ 
ture heliynistique et romaine. 

Il a psssd la plupan de sa 
canidre au Moyen Orient, n a 
travaiUy & Larsa en Irak, k Tel 
Arfca, pits de Tripoli au Liban. 
a Shabwa au Yymen, el a PaJ- 


myre en Syrie. 11 est expert 
auprds de la direction des anti- 
quit£s syriennes et a fait panic 
de la commission de FUnesco 
chargie d’expertiser les travaux 
de la mosqu6e des Omeyyades 
de Damas. 

C’est k Jyrash qu’il a rencon¬ 
tre Anne Michele- Rosson qui 
est devenue son 6po use. Us ont 
eu des jumeaux en 1991. Ils 
ont travaille ensemble pendant 
cinq ans sur le site de Jdrash. 
Tous deux aimem ce site. 
-Nous sommes redevables a. la 
Jordanie de nous avoir accueil¬ 
li et de nous avoir laisse tia- 
vailler sur un site si merveil- 
Uux.m 

-C'est avec un tiks profond 
regret que je pars- dSclarzit 


Jacques Seigne peu avant son 
ddparL 

-Je voudrais dire aux visi- 
teurs. el surtout aux enfants. 
qu'il foul respecter ses and- 
ties, et ce qu'ils ont fait. Je 
comp rend leur envie de jouer 
au football ou de jouer de Id 
musique. Mais il faut regarder 
autour de sot ! Il ne.Jhstl ptis 
faire de ddgats en s'anutsori 
par exemple & deplacer des 
pierres anciennes pour mon- 
trer sa force. Il fata prendre 
conscience de l 'importance de 
('archeologie. Et mime si k 
site est romam. byzantin, ou 
grec. il leur appartieni. Ufa 1 
partie de leur vie. * ■ 

Nelly Lama 
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Activities 


\ Royal Cultural Centre. 

Amencan Centrt Library 

BriiisJi Council. 

Bench Cultural Centre 

Goethe Institute. 

Cervantes Institute (Spanish i 

Turkish Cultural Centre. 

Haya Arts Centre. 

Y.W.C.A. 

Y.W.M.A.. 

Darai al Funun. 

Alia Art Gallery. 

Baladna Art Gallery ...^. 

Nabil Al Ma&him "Hie: 're. 

NabiJ & Hisham's Theatre... 


66I02V7 
820101 
636147/8 
637009 
.. 641993 

610858 
... 639777 
. - 665195 
... 641793 
.. 66425! 
.643252 
.. 639303 
... 657132 
..675571 

... 625155 


Concord Cinema. 677420 

JJma Cinema.0002.3K 

«ul*ddphiq Cinema.634144 

Spurn Clubs 

HtKsnn Sports City.667181/5 

Orthodox Club .810491 

Royal Automobile Club....815410 

Royal Shooting Club .7*6572 

Royal Chess Club.(,737l 3 

Royal Racing Club.09-Blll 233 

Jordan Bridge Club. 676990 

Amifita Mun. Library . 6*6111 

Umv. of Jordan Library . 84*555 

R-S C.N. 837931/837937 



Government Depts . 


To book your Advertisement Graphic and Designs on the electronic Sign Boards on the 1 
of SAFEWAY Bldg. eSHNANA Center - data! AlhuSSien B DOWMTOWN cal? 680367 j 


The Prune Miiuttr.. 

Amman Greater Municipality. 

Agriculture .... .... 

Auqa* j. Islamic Allaire. 

Culture f Jabol Amman .. 

Education A; Higher Education 
Enerey A. Mineral Resources ... 
Finance ... 

Foreign M'fair 4 ... 

Industry a Trade ..... . 

Infonnato 2 ... .. 

Interior Ministry ....... .. . 

Justice ......... .... . 


.64121 I 
656111 
.686151 
.666541 
. 656*91 
6*9IS! 
815615 
63b*2! 
644*61 

00JI9I 

641467 

66.3111 

66.3101 


Labour.69S1S6 

Municipalities & Environment.641393 

Parliamentary Affaits.641211 

Planning .644466 

Post & Communications.624301 

Public Health .665131 

Public Works & Housing .6684S1 

Social Development.073191 

Supplies .602121 

Tourism A. Antiquities.642311 

Transport.64146) 

Water & Irrigation...6S0I00 

Youth i Cniversitv.604701 


Diplomatic Corps 


Algerian.... 641271/2 

Australian. 67324i«/7 

Austrian.. 644635 

Bahraini.. 66414W9 

Brazilian . 642183 

Belgian. 675683 

Bulgarian . SIB 151 

Canadian. 666124 

Chilean .. 823360 

Cyprus Honorary Cons .. 677559 

Czech.. 67)8)5/6061 *5 , 

Danish Consulate Gen. 6U.*?0* 

Finnish Consulate 824654/824676 


French . 641273/4 

German. 689.35! 

Greek..... 671**1/2 

Hungarian. 815ol4 

Icelandic Consulate .. .. 69SS51 

Indian. 6372(0 

Indonesian.. 828911 

Iraqi ... 6*9*3 1 

lulian . 0 * 81 B> 

Japanese . 672486/7 j 

Kuwaiti . 6751*5/8 

Libyan.. 69? 101/3 

Lebanese . .... .. t4l*Kt 

Moroccan .. .. 041451 

Netherlands ... 6*7967/625165 

New Zealand Consulate . 0*o72i» 

North Korean . boo.*49 

Norwegian Embassy ... . 044932/4 

Omani..*... 686155 

Pakistani. . 622787 

Palesline.. 677517 

Peoples Rep. of China .. .. 0661.39 

Philippines... 645161 

Polish.. 637153 

Qatari. 682666 

Romanian. 66773S 

Russian. 641158 

Saudi Arabian. 814154/6 

Slovenia Honorary Cons.Sol542 

Sri Lanki..'..683905/704960 

South Korean. 660745/6 

South Africa.811194 

Spanish.614166/9 

Sudanese. 644251/2 

Swedish . 669177/9 

Swiss. 686416/7 

Syrian . 641076 

Taiwan. 671530 

Tunisian. 674307/S 

Turkish . 64125! 

U.A.E. . 643347/643341 

United Kingdom.823100 

United States. 820101 

Yemen. 642381 

EEC Delegation. 668191 

ESCWA.694351/S 

ICRC. 688645 

UNDP/WFP . 668171/7 

UNRWA . 007398 

UNICEF.. 629571 

UNESCO. 606559 


6t>6.* 49 
0449.32/4 
686155 
.. 622787 
.677517 
.. 6661.39 j 
645161 ; 
637153 
... 682666 
.. 66773S 
641158 
814154/6 


Airlines 

Adria Airways.667029 

Aaoflor.'.641510 

Acromexico... 694802 

Air Canada.630879 

Air France.666055/667824 

Air India .688301/2 

Air Lanka . 682)40 

Alitalia.625203 

Alyemda {Air yemen).. 65369] 

American Airlines .669068 

Arab Wings.894484 

Austrian Airlines. 693845/694604 

Balkan Airlines.6o5909 

British Midland.694802 

British Airways .828801 

Cathay Pacific.-.628596 

China Airlines . 636232 

Cyprus Airways .667028 

Delta Air Lines.643661 

Egypt Air..630011 

Emirates Airlines.f>4334] 

Gulf Air.653613 

Hungarian Airlines . 622275 

Iberia.637827/644036 

Iran Air. 622826 

Japan AirLines .630879 

KLM.622175 

Korean Airlines ... 676624/662236 

Libyan Arab Airlines.643831/2 

Lufthansa.601744 

Malavsian Airline 639575/653446 

MEA.6361 ru 

Olympic . 630125/638433 

Philippine Airlines. 640200 

PI A . 625981 

Polish Airlines .625981 

Qantas.862288 

Ruval Jordanian.678321 

Saudia..639333 

Scandinavian Airlines.604499 

Singapore Airlines.676177 

Sudan Airlines.694501 

Swiss Air (G.S.A.) 659791/641906 

Syrian Air.. 622147 

United Airlines.641959 

USAir.694801/2 

TAROM- Romanian.637380 

Thai Airways. 637195 

Trans World Airline.623430 

Turkish Airlines .659102 

Yemenia Airways.628175 

Queen Alia Airport.... (08) 53200 
RJ Flight info.(08) 53200 


Aqaba Hotels 


Al-Cazar ...". 

. 3UI31 

.314091 

Aqaba Gulf Hotel. 

.316636 

.316250 


.313521 

1 Hnhd.iv Inll *1742isl 

1 Miramar. 

.3143461 


important Numbers 


Emergencies 

Police. 192/621111 

Civil Delence H Q (93/198/199 
Fire Brigade ... . 622U9U/93 

Ambulance . 199 

Bloud Bank . 775121 

Traffic Police . 625 r M */t»V>70* 

Traffic Accidents . . S97467/8 
Highway Police .. .. 787111 


Hospitals 


Akleh Maternity 642441/2 

Al-Ahli. Abduli .. tit>4164/6 
Al-Bashir, Ashr.ilich 775111/26 
Al-Miuslier llospitj], <rfi7227/9 
Aiiul Hospil.il . 074155 

Army. Marla. .. . S 9 loil/| 5 | 

Hussein Medical Ccnirc. . SI *81 * 

! Italian- Al-Muliajrecn ..777101/3 
Jahal Amman M;iterni(\ <42*62 


Khuledi Maternity 
Mulh.is. J \nuu.m 
1 Pulcsline. Shnictvim 
1 Queen Alia Huspilul 
: Shmcisani Hospital... 
i The Islamic. Abdali . 
University Hospital.... 

General 


6442S1/6 
6 36141 
0(4171/4 
602240/50 
...6074*1 
(»66127/57 
. 845845 


Amman Municipality . ... 845402 

Electricity Complaints . 121 

Prices complaints. bbblKl 

Hotel complaints. 08/53200 

Sewerage Complaints .... 896390 

Water Complaints. 656.390/91 

Jordan Tclcvi.siun.773111/19 

Radio Jordan.774111/19 

Post Office Info. 750981 /2/3 

Telephone Information .121 


zz ' - ■**’ T, 

y 
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Special offer 

From 1 until 30 April 
Large Pizza for Medium Charge 
2 Medium Pizza for Large Charge 

Free Home Delivery 

*!. - J'.*. ] 




( "O/rz/b/T 

u. ' Hotel Suites 

Luxury; Tel 

9* Comfort ^ 
(p Service X 
J? Location 

In the IS? of; : i 
Sweifvieh - I 


TMF BI ST MUSIC STORE 


tS. /. , 


FREDDY FOR MUSIC 

A NAME THAT YOU TRUST 

CARDENS ST 


The First Class Hotel in 
Amman that has a 
Kitchenette in every 
room 

j 

Sts ?, 

fcSL.- a- • - 

Amman Tel: 607193 
P.O.Box 9403 Fax 602434 
Telex 23888 Darotl Jo 
Ideal Residence for 
Expatriates and Businessmen 


Ammon 




uef u* M-anJts if 




pi^i 


** Pizza Hut offers our 
beloved children a Free 
Exciting Gifi with 
every kid's meal’' 

”Choose one of ihe many 
Exciting Gifts available 


•Mslfcfcl 



3 'J 


Fully Serviced Suites] 

AJC In Grand 1 


True Vacations come to 
live in our 
Uniquely Moorish 
Style Hotel 

our sea star diving center 
w ill unravel the secrets of the 
Red Sea io your wildest 
imagination 

Tel:314131/2. 



Beauty Institute 

0 Faaah 

O Hod} \km treatment 
O Make-up 

o European manicure \ £ 
pedicure-, 


\.-yr ,-r T_-_. 

Make Car 
Rental Simple 



n 



Many Villas &. A parte mem* 
Furnished and Unfurnished for 
Rent & Sale 

for more information please 
cal! 


Tel. 81U60S- 810609- 
865605. Fax. 810520 

Ahdoun. Almouhtaseb Center. 


TO GET BETTER 

FURNITURE . 

FOR YOUR OFFICE 
OR HOUSE.... 

JUST VISIT 



We save you more 



The first & best 
Chinese Resturant 
in Jordan 

1st Circle, Jabal Amman, 
near Ahliyyah Girls School 
Take away is available 

Open daily / 2:00-3:30p.nt 
7:00- Midnight 

Tel 638968 



! 1 ::;ui (111ivi' M Misriar Mr. J.irdun l di' rc sin Ml- 
I T?KI'»V l- 4 \: *Klf.HI Trl: nfiXOSi 


V._K58.CS/ 


Ull CENTRE res S7ICS SID 

*Professional Drycleaning 
'Shoes Repair 
*Darning 
'Engraving 

*Upholstery & Carpet Cleaning 
Al - Jaber &. Housing Bank Shopping Centers 
Tel: 679947 & 821656 


Zxicilaxzs Kar-. 


c'u a h ion i”:; u .ie 

,7/+ f.cli’i’.'sec*:i 


jaitiiTil 


JC6ffhJANARD 

willc BIG SIZES 


^ flu 

Cc-;l: >; 1 ;ON 

I 


, BIG SIZES 1 JLUiilL I 

Al - Jaber Shopping Center, Mecca St. Phone: S21656 & 814714 


carriage carriage 


.V r -{r7 U 








CARRIAGE CARRIAGE 


Wasfi Al- Tal Sl 




Q £- T - r* ; ’p J ’ C -; ?J 


- Tel: 695180 jrfyj 
Fax: 682525 


Carriage carriage RentaCar CARRIAGE carriage 


\ we offer:- - 

fe.. 4 v Computerized Engine Check v Electro Mechanical car check ^ 

. * Automatic & Manual car wash services v wheel balance mainianance = ^ 

: ^ •: Oil Change 

Wasfi AI-Tal St. Tel: 685454 Fax: 682525 *" 


§ 
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Not all “ cafe's “ are 
created equal 
A Touch Of Class In 
True Arabian Style 




The Place For Finest 
Arabic Setting 
Close Enough To Get 
Away From It All 






Al - Shmeisani, Near Ata Ali, Middle East Bank Bldg. Tel.: 698005 
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The EITC ( 96 presents future technology trends: 

4 Beam’ your data by Infra-Red 
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BRUSSELS—Hewlett Packard 
introduced its vision for an 
“Infra-Red" future at the Euro¬ 
pean Information Technology 
Conference (EJTC) ‘96. It 
highlighted the many develop¬ 
ments in the field over the 
course of the past two years, 
since the company took the ini¬ 
tiative to put forward a stan¬ 
dard for Infra-Red 


around especially with note¬ 
book machines * that include 
modems " he added in a ses¬ 
sion at the ETTC *96. 

“It is also very important to 
note how the integration of dif¬ 
ferent technology devices that 
utilize Infra-Red technology 
can make our lives easier. 

Mr Dacfc demonstrated how. 


Sakhr Software builds 
an Internet for Arabs 


MAKING THE Internet Ara¬ 
bic-friendly is understood to be 
a technically difficult process. 
This is due to inherent differ¬ 
ences in the standards that han¬ 
dle the Arabic language and the 
lack of initiative on the part of 
most companies involved 
in Arabic development to 
head for the internet, as a 
target environment that 
requires Arabization 
efforts. 

Here it is important to 
note that what is meant 
by Arabic on the Internet 
is Arabic text and pub¬ 
lished material that 
allows searching, storage 
and processing: just like 
any other texL on the 
Internet. This would 
open the door for mas¬ 
sive opportunities for 
Arab users on the Inter¬ 
net. Arabs abroad and Arabic¬ 
speaking individuals will be 
able to~ interact with content 
produced in the Arab World in 
Arabic. 

For this bright. picture to 
come into existence, there is a 
need for the tools to browse 
Arabic text and manipulate it 
on the Internet, and the need 
for Arabic content to be put on 
the Internet in the first place. 

Sakhr Software, as a promi¬ 
nent pioneer in the field of Ara¬ 
bic software, picked up this 
issue and decided to invest in 
a solution, on the long-term. 
The idea is to build an Internet 
for Arabs, by utilizing Sakhr's 
strength on both ends of the 
equation. First, Sakhr's experi¬ 
ence and know-how in the 
areas of linguistics generally, 
and Arabization in particular, 
were put to work. On the other 
hand, the company's software 
publishing clout was also uti¬ 


lized to produce Imemet- 
enabled Arabic software that 
facilitates Arabic publishing 
and manipulation of Arabic 
text on the Internet. 

Sakhr unvei led these solu¬ 
tions at GITEX ‘96. showcas¬ 



ing its commitment to set a 
workable standard for Arabic 
Internet, that should substan¬ 
tially touch on the lives of Arab 
Internet users everywhere. A 
host of products and technolo¬ 
gies will be on show. 

First, there is the khr Ara¬ 
bic Browser', which offers 
extreme practicality in the fact 
rhat it is a software addition 
thaL can be mounted 
onto any popular Inter¬ 
net browser, allowing it 
to browse Arabic text. 

'Sakhr Arabic 
Browser' can handle dif¬ 
ferent standards of 
HTML I'Hyper Text 
Markeup Language), 
and is available in two 
versions. One is for 
Microsoft Arabic Win¬ 
dows 95, while the other 
is for any version of 
Windows 3.x, in any 
language whatsoever! 


This is a very important feature 
because many Arab users 
across the world are using for¬ 
eign versions of Windows, 
which are neither English or 
Arabic. 

Users can send and receive 
email in Arabic, use Net¬ 
scape to chat in Arabic 
and read newsgroups. 

It's simply a revolution. 
Technologies for pub¬ 
lishing Arabic material on 
the Internet represent 
another angle of Sakhr's 
involvement in promoting 
the Arabic Internet! 
Sakhr's well-known Ara¬ 
bic word-processing 
application ‘Al-Ustaz* is 
able to transfer its docu¬ 
ments into HTML (Hyper 
Text Markup Language). 
Also. Sakhr is working 
towards incorporating 
advanced electronic publishing 
technologies for Arabic pub¬ 
lishing on the ‘net’. 

Arabic searching on the 
Internet is another feature 
which Sakhr Software did not 
forget, built on the company’s 
experience in linguistics and 
morphological analysis. These 
technologies have enabled 
Sakhr to produce pioneering 


communications. 

The inclusion of Infra Red 
data transfer facilities in com¬ 
puter hardware will mean that 
you can actually “beam" a file 
from your PC to your printer, 
instead of normally sending it 
via printer cable. It is actually 
faster, in rate transfer terms, 
and more convenient because 
you don’t need to be hooked up 
to the printer by cables. 

"The whole point is to elimi¬ 
nate the cables." said David 
Dack of Hewlett-Packard UK. 
“Personally. 1 hate cables and I 
know that most users suffer 
from carrying so many cables 


upon receiving a message on 
his cellular phone, he hooked it 
up to a pocket-size PC fined 
with Infra-Red transmission 
capabilities: Then he pointed it 
at a recent Hewleti-Packand 
printer model and viola! The 
message was printed oul 

Printers, phones, mobiles, 
and more derices that include 
Infra-Red features are begin¬ 
ning to emerge. These are 
being Introduced by the lens of 
leading companies which are 
committed to the Infra-Red 
industry' standard put forward 
three years go. 

Current users of computer 
hardware will not be left 
behind in the Infra-Red revolu¬ 
tion. as there are already sev¬ 
eral companies that provide 
plug-in devices that make your 


peripherals Infra-Red enabled. 
For example, to use Infra-Red 
technology with your primer, 
you have to plug a special 
device into your PC's primer 
pore That will allow you to 
print via Infra-Red 
transmission. 

Apart from the case-of-use 
and convenience that Infra Red 
technology offers computer 
users, it has so much to offer 
the telecommunications indus¬ 
try. It is also much cheaper 
than radio waves which are 
commonly used. A good exam¬ 
ple of this would be the paging 
systems. As need grow, larger 
systems are required and Radio 
Wave-based systems will 
increase in cost. In comparison, 
Infra-Red-based systems cost 
less and perform better It is 
expected to see many more 
"Infra-Red" applications to 
come. In the meantime, it's 
good to know that there will be 
more beaming and less cabling 
in the future. That should be a 
good thought to ponder on 
every time" you look at the 
mess of cables behind your PC. 


35 V 


Mass storage & mass 
benefits, at your service 


IT IS amazing how mass storage has become readily availa¬ 
ble to the typical computer users. Only three years ago, a 
hard disk of half a Gigabyte was thought to be too much for 
your needs’, ‘too expensive' and sometimesseven an unnec¬ 
essary luxury'. Today, a regular Pentium PC comes with a 
whole Gigabyte of hard disk space, a staggering 1000 Mega- 
bvtes For seasoned computer users like us, tins is a maprve 
jump from the 80 Megabytes or 120 Megabytes which we 
used to view as a reasonable hard disk, and that was even 
within the Microsoft Windows era, when a typical Windows 


application required 8 to 10 Megabytes! . 

What’s more, this mass storage trend is running into the 
nwtia inrhidioe hieh capacity disks and 



products. Now. they will be 
used once again, but for Inter¬ 
net searching purposes. The 
idea is to provide a search 
engine that can search Arabic 
text and files, offering scientists 
and researchers massive assis¬ 
tance in tapping into the world¬ 
wide resources available on the 
Internet. 

As for content, which is a 
necessary part of the picture, 
for the" products mentioned 
above to serve a purpose to 
begin with. Sakhr is conducting 
a very impressive effort to put 
the many treasures of Arab and 
Islamic information that it has 
compiled over the years, onto 
the Internet. Users can browse 
the Internet for the Holy Qur’an 
and the Prophet's Tradition. 
These and more Islamic 
sources can be seen in sound 
and images on the Internet. 

It's interesting to note that a 
simple Netscape Plug-In pro¬ 
duced by Sakhr will enable 
thousands of users around 
die world to browse Arabic 
content. Internet for Arabs 
and Arabic-language users 
is definitely on the way, 
with Sakhr Software as the 
driving force behind it. The 
challenge is to expand the 
Arabic content on the Inter¬ 
net and to even further 
spread the Internet itself all 
over the Arab World. ■ 


Jordanian software wins 
awards at GITEX '96 




BYTE Middle East 


A GROUP of Jordanian soft¬ 
ware development companies 
participated in GITEX ‘96. the 
largest computer and informa¬ 
tion technology show in the 
region, held "in 
Dubai from 3 to 
7 November. 

1996. 

These compa¬ 
nies stood out 
'and provided an 
impressive 
showing, with 
two of them 
winning official 
awards at 
GITEX -96. The 
Jordanian com¬ 
panies which 
participated 
were IdealSofi. 

Comsoft 
SEDCO. Zeine 
Technological 
Applications. 

Turath Center 
for Computer 
Research. Ara¬ 
bic Textware and MicroSoft- 
ware House. 

2eine Technological Appli¬ 
cations won an award for Best 
Arabic Macintosh Application 
for the year 1996 while Arabic 
Textware won an award for 
Best Technological Innovation 


for the year 1996. 

The Software Exporters 
Association is a group that was 
formed shortly before GITEX 
*96 was held, with the aim of 
concentrating the 
efforts of various 
locally-based devel¬ 
opers targeting 
international mar¬ 
kets. Also, the 
group will lobby for 
more governmental 
support. 

TTie required 
infrastructure for 
the rise of a 
stronger software 
development indus¬ 
try in Jordan 
already exists. The 
skills are available 
and the marketing 
know-how is grow¬ 
ing. The Jordan 
Software Develop¬ 
ers Association is 
seeking support 
from the Jordanian 
government to strengthen its 
potential as a leading export 
'industry for the country. For 
more information on the Jordan 
Software Exporters Associa¬ 
tion. contact the Jordan Com¬ 
puter Society (JCS) at 683549. 


mobile storage media, including high capacity disks and 
tapes, which are catching on so much even among home 
users. It is amazing to think that a home user can purchases 
mass storage device like the Iomega Zip Dnve and keep 100 
Megabytes of data on a single disk. It may seem weinj to 
think that this home user actually has a collection of such 
disks, all full and all well kept. What is the story? Have com¬ 
puter applications become so huge and do our norma! data 
need more than quadrupled in under three years? It seems to 
be the case, for business and home users, apparently. 

Mass storage devices for the home is a wide-spreadifrend 
nowadays, and the existence of products like the Zip Drive, 
priced at about S250 with its 100 Megabyte disks priced at., 
about $30 each, is facilitating this trend. Demand has been so 
high for mass storage that Iomega announced the Jazz Drive, 
which is used with tapes that can carry 1 Gigabyte of data, 
and even that product is faring quite well in a wide range of. 
computer-using sectors. All of this, and we still haven c even 
discussed the absolute mass storage medium which everyone 
believes will break more and more records: compact and 
optical disks. Even these, which until a little over a year ago 
were only utilized by very specialized users, are finding their . 
way into the home market, with low priced units that offer- 
read and write fiinctionajity. storing well over 500 Mega¬ 
bytes (half a Gigabyte). Although still being priced higher 
than disk and tape solutions on offer from the likes of 
Iomega, the optical and compact disks option is more appeal¬ 
ing to some whose eyes are set on even more mass storage 
capacity. Of course users like you and I can understand the 
need for hundreds of megabytes on one’s hard disk, to 
accommodate the huge entertainment and productivity soft¬ 
ware we are running nowadays. A hit game is crammed with 
so much digitized graphics and sampled music that it comes 
on fens of megabytes. If you want to install five of these 
games, and still have space for Microsoft Windows 95 and 
your basic Windows applications (Word, Excel. Access.... 
etc.), then you are definitely looking at over half a Gigabyte 
of full hard disk space; and ihat doesn't even include your 
own files and data! 

It is interesting to see how different trends, that have 
developed over the years separately, are beginning to meet so 
well at your desktop. CD-ROM drives are common-place 
today in household computers, due to their continuously 
dropping prices and lower speeds. On the other hand, soft¬ 
ware has grown in size, reaching a stage where a decent 
application, complete with all its components (whether you 
need them or not), can only be delivered on compact disk, 
because it takes up hundreds of Megabytes! Naturally, the 
trend for bigger hard disks works fine in the new equation, as / 
you can download much of the data from a compact disk 
onto your large hard disk, to gain some access speed and 
possibly more convenience of storage. And, of course, bigger 
RAM memory fits well in the picture. 

Somehow, it all makes sense when you see a young com¬ 
puter user in front of a fast Pentium system, running a com¬ 
pact disk application that teaches reading by actually speak¬ 
ing to the user, complete with complicated graphics, while 
the computer's huge hard disk and expansive memory man¬ 
age to handle the pressure nicely. That’s computing. ■ 


They ’re talking a 
good game but aren ’t 
solving problems 


By Julie Cart 

LA Tomes-Washingion Posi 
News Sen ice 


TENNIS HAS grown some. 
Tennis officials used to claim 
theirs was a problem-free 
sport. Now, they recognize 
that aspects of the profes¬ 
sional game need rethinking. 

Admitting to problems is 
only the first step." though. 
Formulating a plan 
and acting to 
solve them are \ 


tions in the rankings. 

Everyone seems to 
acknowledge that things need 
to change, but seldom is there 
any movement 
Last week, for instance, the 
WTA Tour announced its 
revised rankings system, 
effective 23 December. The 
WTA will award points for 
_ advancement 


be shortened—both to protect 
the players, who, after all, are 
the product, and to provide 
logic for fans who find the 
“tennis season" a nebulous 


ments. rec- 


the next But \ 

now. tennis is so \ 

bogged down in 

talking and y - * 

arguing about its ^^ 0 ***^ 

problems that it 

seems, they will never get 

solved. 

Last week's Chase Champi¬ 
onships in New York under¬ 
scored the . point. The 
women's season-ending event 
had all the appeal of a MASH 
unit. The tour's premier 
player. Steffi Graf, appeared 
at Madison Square Garden 
with some reluctance. The 
week before in Philadelphia 
she retired against Jana 
Novotna, citing a back injury. 
Graf had already admitted she 
didn't want to play the tourna¬ 
ment at ail. citing a knee 
injury. 

Monica Seles, for whom 
there is still fading interest 
among fans, retired in her 
opening match, citing a shoul¬ 
der injury. Conchita Martinez 
made an indelible impression 
as she lay prone on the court 
one night! receiving treatment 
for a strained hamstring. Her 
opponent the next night. Iva 
Majoli. required a seven- 
minute timeout because of a 
rib injury. 

Besides Lhe on-court attri¬ 
tion. two top players retired— 
the popular Gabriela Sabatini 
and the aloof Kimiko Date. 
There was a suggestion that 
Lhe retirements of Sabatini 
and Date—both only 26— 
were somehow linked to the 
pressure to play tournaments 
so they could maintain posi¬ 


ognizmg 
i the quality 
a of the 
^ opponents 
, and wifi 
the system 


drop the system 
based on the number of tour¬ 
naments played. 

But the new system also 
rewards those players— such 
as Arantxa Sanchez Vicario— 
who play 25 events a year and 
rack up paints while seldom 
facing elite opponents. 
Although the plan is to build 
in an incentive for the top 
players to play each other 
more often, players will still 
find ways to duck each other. 

./Left unresolved is season 
length. This year was espe¬ 
cially arduous, with Fed Cup 
for the women and Davis Cup 
for the men and the Olympics 
added to the already crowded 
schedule. 

Martinez's dull play in New 
York seemed to reflect the 
strain of a long season. 

"We are one of the few 
sports that doesn't have an 
off-season." she said. "(With 
one month off) You really 
don't have lime to practice 
and get fit for next year, so 
you carry on your injuries to 
the next year. 

"At the end of the year, eve¬ 
ryone is injured. We play a lot 
of tournaments. It's really a 
lot. way loo much." 

Seles, indecisive about deal¬ 
ing with an injury, will prob¬ 
ably miss the beginning of 
next season and not defend her 
only Grand Slam title of this 
year, the Australian Open. 

What the tours must ieam is 
that the tennis season needs to 


term anyway. 

Davis Cup and Fed Cup 
should be played every other 
year, to give the players a 
break and the event more stat¬ 
ure. Stop adding mega-events, 
like the Grand Slam Cup on 
the men's side, and cluttering 
the schedule. 

injuries and burnout are no 
less a problem on the men's 
tour, and don't think the men 
complain about their schedule 
any less than the women. Of 
special interest have been the 
stamina problems experienced 
by Pete Sampras during long 
matches. 

After he was bothered by 
them in the US Open, Sampras 
denied published reports that 
he suffers from anemia or has 
any other health problem. Bur 
he does have an inherited 
blood disorder called thalasse¬ 
mia minor that can impair the 
blood's ability to cany 
oxygen. 

Both Sampras and his sister, 
Stella, inherited the disorder 
from their mother, Georgia. 
Stella Sampras, who is the 
women's rennis coach at 
UCLA and a former profes¬ 
sional, said thalassemia has 
never been a problem for her 
or Pete. 

"We've had this all our 
lives," she said. “I used to take 
iron pills, but they didn’t do 
anything. I don't take anything 
for it and, to tell you the truth, 
I really don’t know that much 
about it It has never affected 
me. I don't think it’s been a 
factor for Pete, either. He’s 
had problems this year but I 
think it's been because of fit¬ 
ness. He’s not been able to 
train as he usually would." 

According to Dr. Gary 
Schiller, assistant professor-of 
medicine at UCLA, thalasse¬ 
mia minor can have little or no 
impact on the health of a per¬ 
son, whereas thalassemia 
major is a serious and often 



Jordan scores 40 as Bulls 


top Clippers, 88-84 


By Chris Baker 
LA Times-Washington Post 
News Service 


life-threatening disease. 

“(Sampras) would show up 
on a blood test as a little ane¬ 
mic,” Schiller said. "He might 
have an enlarged spleen. But 
he probably has no problems 
with it” 

Although Sampras also has 
ongoing stomach problems, 
the most likely cause of his fa¬ 
tigue was the fatal illness of 


his coach, Tim Gullikson. 
Sampras stopped and started 
his season, breaking off to be 
with Gullikson, then missed 
the start of the clay-court sea¬ 
son after his death. 

Billie Jean King, who led 
the US team to the Fed Cup ti¬ 
tle this year, has told USTA 
officials that she will take next 
year off. ■ 
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Gratton, former Italy midfielder, 
dead at 64 


□ FLORENCE, Italy—Soccer veteran Guido 
Gratton, who played for Italy in the 1950s, died 
in hospital on Tuesday 10 days after he was 
beaten unconscious in an attack. 

The Santa Nuova hospital in Florence said the 
former midfielder, who was 64, died without 
regaining consciousness. 

He was admitted to the hospital after the 
attack on 16 November at the tennis dub he ran 
near the Tuscan city. Police say they suspect rob¬ 
bery and are seeking at least two men. 

Gratton played for Italy 11 times in the 1950s. 
His career took him to seven Italian dubs, 
including Fiorentina where he helped the dob 
win their first championship in 1956 and spent 
seven years. 

He also had a brief career as a trainer before 
leaving the sport 

Gratton was separated from his partner Anna- 
maria and leaves a daughter, Paoia. 


LOS ANGELES—There was 
a time, not too long ago, when 
NBA players regarded a game 
against the Clippers as a bye. 

No longer. 

Even Michael Jordan 
respects the 
Clippers. 

Jordan didn't 
play golf before 
Monday night's 
game against 
the Clippers 
because he 
wanted to pre¬ 
pare for the 
game. 

“They seem 
to play well 
against us." Jor¬ 
dan said before 
the game. “We 
never really 
come in and 
dominate them. 

They get a filled 
arena and that 
gives them a lit¬ 
tle motivation. 

"We can't 
come in here 
and fall asleep. 

We’re coming 
off a loss and that's motiva¬ 
tion in itself.” 

The Clippers outplayed the 
defending NBA champions for 
three quarters before the Bulls 
pulled away for an 88-84 vic¬ 
tory- before 16,144, the largest 
crowd to watch a Clipper 
game ai the Sports Arena. 

Clipper Coach Bill Fitch 
was proud of his team 

“I wouldn’t trade locker 
rooms tonight." Fitch said. 
“One team is headed for more 
glory, but this team is going to 
do something for people to 
talk about somewhere along 
the way." 

Jordan had 40 points as the 
Bulls, off to the best start in 
franchise history, improved to 
13-1. 

“He's everything they say 
he is, and the best part of it is 
thai he lives up to it every 
night," Fitch said of Jordan, 
who made 14 of 26 shots. “He 
didn’t hurt his movie any. I’ll 
tell you that. I’ll go see it 
now.” 

Jordan had eight points as 
the Bulls, who trailed. 66-64, 


going into the fourth quarter, 
used a 17-4 run in the first six 
minutes of the final period to 
win their seventh consecutive 
game against the Clippers. 

The Clippers, who built an 
11-point second-quarter lead, 
scored a season-low 33 points 
in the second half as they lost 
their third consecutive game 
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to fall under .500 (6-7) for the 
first time this season. 

“We needed four-wheel 
drive to get off 70,” Fitch said 
of the Clippers, who were out- 
scored, 24-18, in the final 
period. 

Guard Pooh Richardson 
said the Clippers collapsed in 
the final 12 minutes. 

“In certain parts of the 
game we didn’t execute. 
They're the world champs and 
showed why,” Richardson 
said. “They came through in 
the fourth quarter.” 

Bill Wennington started at 
center for the Bulls in place of 
Luc Longley, who’s expected 
to be out for eight weeks after 
separating his left shoulder 
while bodysurfing between 
Manhattan Beach and Her- 
mosa Beach on Sunday. 

Losing Longley, who aver¬ 
aged 7.3 points and five 
rebounds, will hurt the Bulls. 
They looked weak in the mid¬ 
dle before forward Dennis 
Rodman, who had 14 
rebounds and two points, 
moved to center in the fourth 


quarter. 

Clipper centers ; Kevia 
Duckworth and Stanley Rob¬ 
erts combined to outscore Bull 
centers Wennington. Dickey 
Simpkins and Jason CafFey, 
21-9. ; 

Roberts made four of his 
first six shots and scored 1? 
points in 13 minutes in the , 
first half as the Clip¬ 
pers built a 29-lS 
second-quarter lead 
and led by 51-45. s& 
the break. Roberts 
scored only V three 
points in the second 
half and finished 
with a team-high .1* 
points. 

The Bulls may be 
the best team in NBA 
history, but they 
didn't look like H 
.against the Clippers.; 

The Bulls were 
colder than a winter 
night on. Chicago'S 
Michigan Avenue* 
missing 12 of their 
first 13 shots. 

Guard Malik 
Scaly, who sprained 

his left ankle in Sat 1 
urday’s 98-96 loss 4 
Minnesota, did ? 
good job of checking 
Jordan, who missed his firs* * 
five shots before ■ making his . 
final three shots of the fir 5 * 
quarter. 

“He didn’t get any dunks-? 
Sealy said. I 

Jordan carried the Bulls in 
the first half, making seven of 
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i j snots and scoring ** 
points. 

Jordan said Duckworth and 
Roberts tired in the final 
period. 

"Duckworth and Stanley ..• 
were throwing their weight ■. 
around, but big guys usually 
get tired and we took ad van- 
tage of it," Jordan said. 

Bull Coach Phil Jackson 
said his team has turned inW 
the Michael Jordan show. Tbe 
other Bulls combined for only • 
48 points. 

“We haven’t really , bee* 
complete,” Jackson- - said.A . 

“We’re riding Michael’s coafr^ 
tails right now.” -* v 

Scottie Pippen, who jnfes®® 

12 of 17 shots, bad only fi*® T 
points in the first three.quartets ; 
before scoring 10 in tbe fij 
quarter. Toni Kukochad 13- ■ . 




























